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High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical! uniform, saving time and money ata 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


A trial will 








AMERICAN MAPS FOR 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


THESE ARE THE LATEST AND BEST MAPS MADE 
No others equal to them. Size 40x58 inches 
THE SET CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING 10 MAPS: 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE, 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE, 
NORTH AMERICA, 
SOUTH AMERICA, 
UNITED STATES, 


EUROPE, 

ASIA, 

AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, 
BRITISH ISLES. 


State map of Ohio, New Jersey, Missouri, Delaware, Georgia, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Indiana, Arkansas, Texas or California, may be substituted for British 
Isles or any other map inthis set. The price of the complete set, in spring roller 


case, is $14.00. Freight paid by us. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


4430 Market Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Founded 1862 


76-104 College Avenue 


7 ES 










Save 100% on Ink 
MxSON iAK POWDER CAPSULES 


are convenient, economi-al, as there is 
no breakage orleakage. Made in eight 
different colors. Write for free sample 
and price list on these Capsules and on 
**Matchless’’ Mason Fountain and Stylo 
Pens, the best value offered to-day for 
the mo” sy. 


MASON FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 


1777 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 











GOSTUMES FOR SCHOOL PLAYS | 


We furnish costumes, wigs, etc., for all 


plays and operas. Guarantee satisfaction | 
and wake lowest rates for rental. Full line 


of stage make up. 
All inquiries receive prompt attention. 


L. HAGEMANN & CoO. 


111 Madison St. 







| Our Folding Adjustable 

Work Benches. 

Complete occupy when Open 

| 3 feet, and 16 inches Closed. 
Headquarters for 

. Manual Training Supplies 

|| CHANDLER & BARBER 

| 





122-429 Summer St., 


sostor® Mass. 
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WAAD’S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 


BIOLOGICAL MATERIAL, MINERALS, CHARTS, MODELS, ETC. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS ON REQUEST 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





Incorporated 1890 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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BLACKBOARDS 


THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO. 
SELLERS BLDG. BANGOR, PA. 








An absorbing drama of real life: 
KIDNAPING 
BILLY WHITLA 


By HAMILTON PEARCE 
WELL-KNOWN DESCRIPTIVE WRITER. 


Full and authentic account of the Abduc- 
tion, Ransuming and Return of Billy Whitla; 
the Sensational Capture of the Kidnapers. 
Including the remarkable human document 
“HOW I KIDNAPED EDDIE CUDAHY” 
by Pat Crowe; the amazing story of the 
celebrated Omaha Abduction case, told by 
the kidnaper himself, who is now leading a 
Christian life 

Chapters on the Charlie Ross Case: Other 
famous Abductions; Mrs. James Whitla’s 
Advice to American Mothers on How to 
Guard Children Against Kidnapers: Many 
Photographs and Drawings. 


Cloth, $1.00. Prepaid Direct from the Printer, 


THE BRITTON PRINTING CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SCHOOL DESKS 
OPERA CHAIRS 


W. A. GHOATE SEATING CO. 
80-82 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 














H. E. REED, Manager 


. 
5 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Every year we register some of the best product of the 
. leading Universities, Colleges and Norma! Schools, in addi- 
tion to many men and women of experience, 
We can help you to secure efficient teachers. Write to 


us when you needthem. Send for circular 









THE 


PARKER 








MADISON 


conservative Agency working 
A Stose to the candidate and the 
position. Conducted by Willard 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 


WISCONSIN | Superintendent of Wisconsin. 








Seachers Hgencies. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
public and private schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REGISTER NOW £OR IMMEDIATE VACANCIES. 


THEM COMING IN, GOOD ONES. 
OF BOSTON 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANG 120 Boylston Street, 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


207 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
27TH YEAR OVER 29,000 POSITIONS FILLED 


Our business this year surpasses that of last year by more than 
00%. We are seeking teachers for next year as well as for emergency 
vacancies. Write us if available now or in the fall of 1910. 


Advises parents about schools 





SCORES OF 








Other Offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, Portland 
Berkeley. Los Angeles. 


Cireular and Membership Form Sent on Application 


James F. MeCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A Suocessful School and College Bureau 
9 JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 


Competent teachers in demand for January and February openings. If you would con- 
sider promotion, write us. No registration fee until position is secured. 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


THE CLARK. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, IDAHO 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 


Not a neotificataonw I OF PUM Fee ee eee nar af 


: wary ates - eee aD Seacheru a. Tea! 
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a FRED DICK, ex-State Supt., Mgr., 
Colorado Teachers’ Agency rooms 236-237 tmvire sity., Denver, Colo 
Boston New York Chicago Des Moines 

Sait Lake City Los Angeles Harrisburg 


TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us. 
TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our list 


SCHOOL BOARDs are invited to send to us for teachers at any time, We endeavor to serve the best 
interests of the schools, 


AN AGEN CW 


of vacancies and tells 
you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 


Denver 
Atlanta 








is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


"TI"E7 A is something; but if it is 


asked to recommenda teacher 


RECOM MENYDs 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN. AGENCY, C. W, BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


We make no recommendations unless officially called upon and then submit 
only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 333Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Manager. 


DO YOu EBNOowW, 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for circulars and 
learn what we can do for you. 

We are prepared to make nominations for all kinds of school and 
college work. We can increase your range of choice and also save 
you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and we shall 
be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 
81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarn JOURNAL.” 
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“The Proof of the Pud- 
ding is in the after-taste.”’ 


The following excerpt from our correspondence proves 
the ‘‘taste of the pudding:”’ 


Twisted Proverbs 


“This last car of boards was placed at the freight de- 
pot this morning, and a casual inspection of same leads me 
to believe it is fully up to the standard as usual. I can 
assure you that so far as we are concerned, we are very 
much pleased with the goods received.’’ (H. H. Smith, 
Sec’y of School District, St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 24th, 1909.) 

We have supplied our blackboards 
for six of their schools in 1907, and 
for six of their schools in 1909. 





Proof of the 


‘‘after-taste’’ 


Can we serve you? 
Let us send some interesting free blackboard pamphlets. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 


Makers of 
Natural Slate Blackboards 
Easton, Pa. 


Worth Bidg., = - “ 





GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 





If interested in 


BLACKBOARD S send for our booklet. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. 


How to install them in your school rooms. 


For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8 BANGOR, PENNA. 


PROGRAM CLOCEH Ss 
Complete Automatic Program Bell Ringers with Selfwind- 
ing or Keywinding Master Clocks. Also Secondary Clocks 


for various departments. State fully what is desired and 
aye ecee@uls of cach Belk : : : : 3: $.3 $ 3 ¢ 3 


H. M. ELDRED, Maker, 819 Pabst Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 


SchoolFoarhFoumnal 





FREEHAND DRAWING 























A freehand drawing table 
so constructed that by ad- 
justing the top it can be 
converted into a table for 
Mechanical Drawing is a 
novelty. 


Our table ships Kk. D. too, 


and saves wonderfully on 
freight charges. 


No. 210 


This is but one of the 
good new articles shown 





in our new catalog. 
If you are interested 
in Manual, Drawing, or 


Laboratory equipment, 


please write us. 
Ask for BOOKLET No. 16 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Company 


628 N. Front Street GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


THE FRIGK MASTER, PROGRAM AND SECONDARY CLOCKS 


The following points are worthy of careful consideration: 

The Frick clock is the pioneer and has had the test of twenty years’ 
experience. 

It is in every State in the Union, Canada and Mexico, and many for- 
eign countries (lists on application). 

They are installed in Rural, Grade and High Schools, Academies, 
Normals and Universities. 

Nearly as many Frick clocks in constant use in schools as the total 
of all other makes. 

More variety of clocks to meet various needs and prices and all var- 
ieties are the best of their kind, therefore are equally guaranteed 
in workmanship. 

The factory, sales offices and other branches in various parts of the 
country furnish complete diagrams and instructions or figure in- 
Stallations at cost. 

Only the best grade of primary batteries or storage cells are recom- 
mended to insure long life. 


Fred Frick Clock Co. ,Waynesboro,Pa. 


R. W. Paltridge & Co. C. E. Cook Elec. Co. A. E. Daugherty 
88 La Salle Street 298 North Avenue 708 Penn. Avenue 
Chicago Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburg, Pa. 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS ? 


We are first hands: Own and operate our quarry ; absolutely the strongest slate; the surface finish and joints 


the best that skill and improved machinery can devise. 
Large orders for quick shipment our specialty. 
order quick attention and at bottom prices ? 


The largest output in the country. 
Why be annoyed by long delayed shipments when we can give your 
Send for our latest Blackboard Pamphlet containing instructions 


Perfect shipping facilities. 


for properly setting Slate Blackboards also prices together with transportation cost. 


DO YOU WANT 
THE BEST BLACKBOARDS ? 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS ? 





THE BOTTOM MARKET PRICES? 


If so, address 


THE E. J. JOHNSON CO., 38 Park Row, NEW YORK 


Quarry, Bangor, Pa. 


We Also Quarry Roofing Slate 


Branch, 626 Park Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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BEST MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


FOR 1910 
SPECIAL QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION 








McClure’s Magazine ..... $1.50 

Woman’s Home Compan- $2.70 
RE seo.ues..5.. 1.25 { Our 

School Board Journal.... 1.00 Price 

Everybody's ............ $1.50 | $3.50 

World’s Work .......... 3.00 Our 


School Board Journal.... 1.00} Price 


Housekeeper.............$0.75 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 


American Magazine .....$1.50 | 

World’s Work .......... 3.00 | y neleg 
aR ae 1.50 | ; 

Everybody's 0 | Price 


School Board Journal.... 1.00 . 


gee 


Am, Educational Review. $1.00 l $1.75 


School Board Journal.... 1.00 Sites 


Our 
Price 


Journal of Education. .. .$2.50 $3.00 | 


School Board Journal.... 1.00 


Harper’s Magazine ...... $4.00 oo" 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 | Price 


St. Nicholas ............ 240 | $6.20 
Century Magazine ....... 4.00 +} Our 


School Board Journal.... 1.00} Price 


Educational Review ..... $3.00 | — 
> ur 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 Price 
World Today ........... $1.50 ) = 
5 ur 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 Price 
Correct English ......... $1.00 1] $1.65 


School Board Journal.... 1.00 a 


World’s Chronicle 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 | 


The above is a partial list of combination subscription offers we have prepared for you. 
if not better, than any now quoted by book-dealers. 


Renewals of subscription accepted with combination orders. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, 129 Michigan St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





| Seribner’s Magazine ..... $3.00 ) $3.65 | Review of Reviews... .. .$3.00 | $3.25 
| School Board Journal... 1.00 \ ne | Woman's Home Compan- | Our 
OS Ce ee ee 1.25 { 
| Price 
Woman’s Home Compan- School Board Journal.... 1.00 | 
ee ae Gk $1.25 | $4.20 
Os See ee 1.50 Our World Today ...........$1.50 | $2.70 
Review of Reviews....... 3.00 | Price | Van Norden’s Mag........ 1.50: Our 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 | School Board Journal.... 1.00 | Price 
| Youth’s Companion (new). .$1.75 ) — World’s Work........ ...$3.00 | = 
| School Board Journal.... 1.00 | Price School Board Journal... 1.00 Price 
| MecClure’s Magazine ae $1.50 ) = Etude A hid GO KOE WEES eS 2PS $1.50 | “oe 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 \ Seton School Board Journal.... 1.00 | Price 
| Delineator ..............$1.00 ) Country Life ........... $4.00 | $4.95 
| Everybody’s .......... 1.50 | $4.25 Good Housekeeping ..... 1.00 | Our 
World’s Work ........ 3.00 | Our | American Magazine ..... 1.50 | Price 
| School Board Journal.... 100} Priee | School Board Journal.... 1.00 | 
Meee ie... $3.00 ) 0 Literary Digest (new) .. .. $3.00 } —" 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 | Sriee School Board Journal.... 1.00! price 
re . . 4.60 
American Magazine ..... $1.50 $3.25 Century Magazine ......$4.00 ) “— 
Current Literature ...... 3.00 Our School Board Journal.... 1.00 | Price 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 | Price 
Independent ............ $3.00 | $2.75 
Technical World ...... $1.50 | $3.00 ee 1.00 | Our 
World Today ......... 1.50 Our School Board Journal.... 1.00) Price 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 | Price | 
- ener Putman’s Magazine .....$3.00 | $5.15 
Woman’s Home Compan- | $1.90 Seribner’s Magazine ..... 3.00} Qur 
. - | . 
CO) $1.50 Our School Board Journal.... 1.00) Price 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 |} Price _ 
3.60 McClure’s Magazine ..... $1.50 | $3.25 
Scientific American ..... .$3.00 ) = Review of Reviews....... 3.00 Our 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 \ Price School Board Journal.... 1.00 | Price 
Hampton’s Magazine ... .$1.50 ) “— Education (new) ........$3.00 ) $3.25 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 |} Price School Board Journal.... 1.00 | Price 
Collier’s Weekly ........$5.20 ) — Metropolitan Magazine . $1.50) $2-00 
School Board. Journal.... 1.00 |} Price School Board Journal.... 1.00 \ eine 
Travel Magazine ...... $1.50 ) = Cosmopolitan ...........$1.00 ) $1.70 
- ur a 
School Board Journal.... 1.00 | Price School Board Journal.... 1.00 | * a 


The prices are as good, 
We are making this offer merely as an accommodation to present 
and prospective readers who would rather place one order for many magazines than individual orders for each magazine. 
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DANN’S ALL STEEL DICTIONARY HOLDER 


has been pronounced by 


EDUCATORS 


the most practical Sanitary Dictionary 
Holder on the market. 








Made entirely of pressed steel, un- 
breakable, everlasting, No Woods to 
warp, no castings to break, no springs 
used in its construction. 


THE VISE 


Pivoted to turn to any desired 
position. 


More Wilcox Rapid- Acting Vises have been 
sold to hardware dealers during the past year 
than any other make. Why? They buy goods 
of merit and the practical mechanic demands 
them. They promptly recognize their super- 
iority and the further fact that quality con- 
sidered they are the cheapest in the market. 
The judgment of the mechanic should mean 
something to you, Mr. Schoolman. If you 
haven't seen the vise let us send you one on 
approval by prepaid freight. It would cost 


The weight of the book keeps it 
open—the weight of the book keeps it 
closed—can be adjusted to any height 
or tilted to any angle. 


Finished in Japan................$3.50 
I cel ea rcbeakasech chews 5.00 


The Bracket Holder is made to at- 
tach to the wall, so that it can be put 
out of the way when not in use. 





Wall Bracket Holder, you nothing to verify the decision of the ex- 
Japanned...........$3.25 . 

Wall Bracket Holder, perts. We will take the sample off your hands 
Oxidized..... . $4.00 


without expense to you if you are not con- 
vinced of its superiority and don’t wish to 
retain it. : / i 


We manufacture or 
handle everything need- 
ed in the school room 
and shall be pleased at 
any time to send you 
our latest literature. 


Union School Furnishing Go. WILCOX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. AURORA, ILL. 
















“TIHE QUALALT. BOVSE” 
ESTABLISHED 1872 


One of Our Twenty Styles of 
BEN CHE SS 


MANUAL TRAINING 


BENCHES, TOOLS 
and EQ UIPMENTS 


ALSO 


TOOLS FOR WOODWORK, 
FORGE, FOUNDRY AND MACHINE 
SHOP WORK, 
VENETIAN IRON, BRASS, COPPER 
AND LEATHER WORK, 
CLAY MODELING 
AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Bench No. 7 





We carry a large stock of each of the makes shown in 
our catalog. Order from it and we can make prompt delivery. 


If exactly what you want is not shown, write us your 


Anything from a single tool to complete equipments 
needs in detail. We will make your benches to order. 


Write for our “Red Book” 


Orr & i eheaii Hdw. Co. 


71-73 Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 


We manufacture everything in benches from the 
simplest Manual Training Table to the most complete 
Physical Laboratory Equipment. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Get our catalog. 2219 Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scuoont Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


fopleton D. Appleton & Co............+++.+++++++.-New York, Boston, Chicago 
Arthur J. Barnes Publishing Co.... -St. Louis, Mo. 





















Beltten Britton Printing Co.......... ret memammigatter Tw 
Ginn Gm GB COMRBERT. oc cc cccccccccccccccccce ‘ Boston, New York, Chicago 
Houghton-Mifllin Co. ... cccceccccscsccess Boston, New York, Chicago 
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Lippincott J. B. Lippincott Company............ jainenneeeeues Philadelphia, Pa. 
Longmans Caen Green & Co.......eseeees eC ecccccccccees -New York, Chicago 
Merrill Charles B. Merrill Co........ ---eeeeeseees Boston, New York Chicago 
Merriam G. & C. Merriam Company..........-eseesseeessees Springfield, Mass. 
Macmillan The Macmillan Co..... eecccccccccccccecoes New York, Chicago, Boston 
MeNally Rand McNally & Co.........++++++- eeccceccccece -Chicago, New York 
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Prang Prang Educational Co........-..-seseeeeeecceseeees New York, Chicago 
Scott A rere rr rer rerereirrr rere ie Chicago 
Simmons BOE Th, TUMITOES. 0. ccc ccc ccc ccc ccc ccccccccceccecs New York City 
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Lippincott’s Mental...... BUSINESS METHODS. within 
sseesseress+-Ldppincott 4 wirst Book in..McNally BONS ..-.. ee sees Newson 
Lippincott 8 aaes ieee,” Hewett’s Manual..... “ McKeon’s Com. Newson 
Pract es Merkley’s 7 ee 
——. —e. once CHEMISTRY. Herrick & Damon’s...Scott 
chuyler tary.. Chittenden’s ......... ” 
socccesercoseees —— Bradbury's Blemenippieton Copeland & Rideout’s 
are 1 (R eee eg “ Morris & Irwin’s Lab- reese eeccces 7 ae 
we OV.) vee eenes “ oratory Manual.... “ Welch's Series. 
Lm Reekies O07) ae McPherson & Hender- 
pod '. ‘biidacs = ‘thereat 1 eececceccece Ginn DICTIONARIES. 
Course eeeeeeseses - Silver ° Bo? seo SS ° Appleton’s Latin. -Appleton 
Gooch’s Lab. Ex’pts.... 3 
Plerce series.. 5s woes" 4 + re Macmitian a a & urrenne’s : 
Sensennig 2 aS erson oe Noyes’ Qualitative. . ai —— eereceee ecece a 
Standard = meperesee Richardson’s ........ " * a oe **s zs 
Sisk’s Hig orn seeosee Roscoe & Lunt’s Ty 7, - s “ee eas 
Van, Ambureh'e. --<'gch,  Taldot’s Quantitative. “ ‘Liddell ware 
Academic an 7h Seas Greene’s ........ Lippineott oe a aan: nn 
eee ee eeeeeseeee Moore’s Manual. Cc on c ugh- 
Graded Number Les- Longman’s Series..... = s ea a“ - 
Dae eeeeeee — i s. Dintacuee =©6emmR 2 fcc cece enkins 
Peok's series (2 DKS) “weiss Gourse se | New Webster's Stand- 
Brocey Standard sertes — § Peter's .........:. Merri ard -...-... assess -Lee 
(6 soon eaaee* *"Britton Linebarger’s...... McNally orcester’s ser as a 
Britton’s Se ea: or CURR circa cssses a wot sees —_— 
Bradbury's Sig Appleton’s series..... Silver Contanseau's vee ‘ 
sceccocccccece Thompson Ekeley's Elementary =. ee es apne ass qugman 
Bradbury & Eaton's | Experimental ..... lac Ser aend- |. 
Series . aa Bennett's Inorganic .. “ won —- acaszes 
Bradbury's Practical.. eS BONED asrerveererses c = . oak ee = nec Merriam 
nen Series ae, @ 1TWIce Webster’s Collegiate . “ 
— fae 5 OFVICS. James & Mole’s French 
ART. QE: ccccscces Longmans . English cere Macmillan 
de Art Series.... am erman an 
pee en -s ee CIVIL oe : ~~ oe Tere rert eo 
; Histories of... Moses’ Government o ames rassi’s Ital- 
ee eee Longmans We Bh cccssccecce Appleton fan and English... “ 
Famous Painters....Merril) Boynton’s Civics......Ginn Tolhausen’s Techno- 
Principles of Art Ed.... Davis’ —_ logical Dict. (En- 
scceescessageecccoee emg Macy's ‘ * glish, German and 
Abbot-Gaskell's..... Silver Seelye’s ..........00. - PEERGR)  ccccccccece . 


DRAWING. 


Ross’s Pure Design.. 
esecveces Houghton 
Hatie’s Prac. Drawing 
- Merrill 
Art Education Draw- 
ing Book Course (8 
bks. for Grad. Sch.; 
3 bks. for Ungrad. 
Boh.) ccccccceces e Prang 
Course in Water Color 
Art Education for 
High Schools....... “™ 


Ele. Course in Art 

Instr. a ” 12 or 1 

CO 6)- cocccwecse = 
Rouillon’s~ * Mechantc- 

al Drawing ....... ” 
Text Books of Art 


Education (1 to 8) “ 
Colby’s Talks on Draw- 


INS, OCC. ccccccccece Scott 
Normal Course ...... Silver 
ELOCUTION. 
Pulten’s cccccecccsece Ginn 


Hyde's School Speaker vis 
Russell’s Vocal Culture 
60H Gg00 64684 Houghton 
Brown’ s Philosophy of 
Expression ........ = 
Burrell’s 
Fleming's 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Trent’s Brief Am.. 
Appleton 
English Classics, — 
Century .. a 
Red Shield Series. sie 
Athenaeum Press Ser. -Ginn 
Hudson’s Shakespeare 
Gayley’s Eng. Lit..... = 
Lewis’ Beginnings.... “ 
BEIMEOE <ccceccscceesse 
Morley’s Eng. Poetry “ 
Standard Eng. Clas- 


sics Series ........ - 
American Poems, and 
Prose (2 bks). ne 


Bates’ Talks on Lit. 
Hinchman- Gummer’s — 


Lives of English 
WEEEGED ccccsscses * 
Higginson & Boyn- 


ore Am. E86. .cee “* 
Masterpleces Am, Lit. “ 
British Lit. “ 


Modern Classics...... “ 
Perry’s Prose Fiction “ 
Page’s Am. Poets.... “ 
Riverside Series...... - 
Rolfe’s Students Ser. = 
Richardson's Ameri- 


GOR FME. ccocccccoce - 
Simond’s History Eng. 


eee ee ee eeeeeeee 
eee ee ee eeeeee 


Be ceceececoncecee 
Tappan's England's 
and America’s...... ” 
Taneag’s Am. EAt.«.s “© 
Longman’s Eng. Classics 
Mae ksene se Longmans 
Arnold's Manual ..... “ 
Longman’s Eng. Lit- 
erature .......0. - 
Dodson’s Eng. Liter- 

GEO. s00200600 scnes | 
Swan's Shakespeare... “ 
Bates’ Am. Lit.. Macmillan 
Brooke- -Carpenter’s. . 

Gayley & Young’s En- 
Gre POGGEy ncccce ” 
Macmillan’s 

|. ree 
Abernethy’s Amer. erga a 
PEDO GE cteccece ° 
Maynard’s Series..... “ 
Merrill's Texts....... 
Canterbury Classics. 

$44.69 6hbonedese* McNally 
Rand-McNally School 

Library Series...... 
= Literary Read- 
Standard 

DE. sbi neaeeeeeks ” 
Standard Literature Ser. 
Newson 
Necomer’s American..Scott 
Newcomer's English.. .Scott 
Welch’s Development of 

nes a6 ake oe Scott 
Lake Eng. Classics... “ 
Silver Series of Clas- 

Ge 6 6.6 6.0.406:056% 064 Silver 
Pattee’s American Lit. “ 
Pattee’s Reading 

COURNED ccceccscoee * 
Pattee’s Foundations. “ 
Camelot Ser. (Prose) 


Simmons 


Canterbury Poets 

Wrestlake’s ......... 
FRENCH. 

Downer’s ist b’k..Appleton 


Aldrich & Foster's 
Foundations ...... Ginn 
Dufour’s Grammar. = 
Bercy’s Series...... Jenkins 
Bercy & Castegnier 
ere - 


Bernard’s Idiomat. Fr. “ 


Beauvoisin's French 
EE) BOK cn segeecce * 
Bernard's Art Inter- 
esses in Classe..... = 
Churehman’s Pronun- 
clation ....... ee - 
De Geer’s Lectures and 
Conversations ...... = 


Du Croquet’s Series.. “ 
Fontaine's Les Prosa- 
teurs Fr. du XIX. 


BIOCI@® .ccccccccces * 
Julien’s Un Peu de 
Tout .ccccsces - 


Marion's Le Verbe “en 
Quatre Tableaux Sy- 
noptiques .......... 


Robique’s Historiettes 

et Poesies.........- ” 
Rougemont’s Drill 

Beek WA". .cccccee ” 
Rougemont’s Manuel 

de la Litterature 

Francaise ......... = 
Sauveur Causeries avec 

mes eleves ......--- ” 
Sauveur & Lougee, 

First Lessons of 

GFAM. cccccccccecce = 
Yersin’s Pronuncia- 

tion ..........Lippincott 
Maury-Max. Conver- 

Bations ....-cccces -.-Lee 


Thieme & Bffinger’s 


Grammar .....Macmillan 
Keetel’s Gram. and 
Reader .cccsccece Merrill 


Anecdotes Nouvelles.. “ 
Elementary French... “ 


La France ...--scees - 
Maynard’s Texts..... = 
French Daily Life..Newson 
INGWEON'D ccevcccvcvce ee 
Pitman’S ..ccseseses Pitman 
Lake Fr. Classics.....Scott 


Lake Fr. Readings... 
Bordes’ Ele. of....... 
Dike’s Scientific 
Reader 
Douay’s Ele. Reader... “ 
Through France and 
French Syntax .... “ 


Magill’s Series.......Sower 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Adam's Com’l.... Appleton 


Adam's Ele. Com'l. 


Gilbert & Brigham’ * 
Physical .....cccecce ” 
PEVSB cccccccesescsces Ginn 

TREN kc ccescosececose ™ 


Longman’s Series Longmans 
Chisholm’s Com’l..... 
EGOB cacccccesccesess © 
LONSBMAN’S cccccccscsee @ 
Tarr & McMurry’s. 

boes0 ess 66eee Macmillan 
Trotter’s Geog. of Com. “ 
Tarr’s New Phy’s.... “ 
Dodge’s Ele....... McNally 
Dodge’s Advanced.... “ 


Dodge’s Series (by 
STRAES) .ccccccccce = 
Rand - MeNally, Pri- 
mary, Elementary 
and Gram. School.. “ 
Dodge’s Three Book 
Series wccccceccsese ” 
Pitman’s Commer’! Pitman 
Inductive Series..... Silver 
GEOLOGY. 
Py i! yd Pee Appleton 


Morton’s Elements....Ginn 
Story of Our Planet... “ 
Tarr’s Elements. Macmillan 
ae Economic of U. 
neat’ s Introduction. * 
Winchell’s Studies... "Scott 
Hellprin’s Earth and 


Bee WOOD ke vesiace Silver 
GEOMETRY AND TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. 
Wentworth Series....Ginn 
Baker’s Geom........ - 
Beman & Smith..... = 
Bailey & Woods’.... “ 
Wheeler’s Trig ...... ” 
Durfee’s Plane Trig... “ 
Nichols’ Trig ........ ” 

Chauvenet’s Geom.. 

0000 06.00.60,006 Lippincott 
Chauvenet’s Trig..... 
Gore’s Geom..... Longmans 
SOMOS TliBccccccccecs - 
Law’s Geom......++. = 
Morris & Husband's 

WOE 6.20 68660 6eese ” 
Murray’s Trig........ 6 
Schultze & Sevenoak’s 

Geometry -Macmillan 
Holgate’s Geom...... 
Lock-Miller’s Trig.... “ 


Durell’s Series ...... - 
Clark’s Trig. 
Welsh’s Geom. 
Bush & Clarke’s Ele- 
ments 
Pettee’s Plane 
Hobb’s 
Brook's Pl. 
Geom. 
Brook’s Plane Geom... “ 


Brook’s Pl. & Spher. 
040 6a06005000% = 
Bradbury’s Elem. 
ol arr Thompson 
Bradbury’s Elem. 
Th. ¢0bsOeee.ee¢ 60:0 - 
Bradbury’s Trig. & 
DT  ¢eencaedsene - 
Bradbury’s Academic 
SS. Shh eee seccesa - 
GERMAN. 


20th Cen. Series..Appleton 
Learned'’s Grammar. .« = 
Jones’ Reader ....... * 


Int. Mod. Language..Ginn 
Bernhardt’s Course.. “ 
Collar’s Eysenbach... “ 
Collar’s Lessons...... “ 
Stein’s Exercises..... ” 
Deutscher Hiawatha 
PREC ccccccce Houghton 
Beiley’s Der Prak- 
tische Deutsche. .Jenkins 
Dreyspring’s Construc- 


tive Process for 

Learning Ger...... ” 
Cutting’s Difficulties 

of Ger. Gram....... - 
Schutz’s Praktischer 

Lehrgang ...... = 
Grimm- Webster Dict. 


and Conversation....Lee 
Longman’s Series Longmans 
Hewett’s ss Reader 
ese Macmillan 
Macmillan’ 3 Series... 
Maynard's Texts... — 
Bacon's New....... - 
Neue Anekdoten...... “ 
Deutschland und - 
Deutschen ....... ” 
BeSinners ..ccece ° 
German Dally Lite. Newson 
Knoflach’ ee bs .Ne wson 
Newson’'s 
Pitman's 


Practical, Pitman 


Becker’s Elements ...Scott 
German Stories.. een ~ 
German Classics...... ‘“ 
Mueller Series....... Silver 
Loesberg’s Series..... = 
Dippold’s Grammar... “ 
GREEK. 
Goodell’s School..Appleton 
Smith's Anabasis..... ” 


Benner’s Homer's Iliad “ 
Morrison & Goodell’s 


Beginners ......... - 
Goodwin's Grammar..Ginn 
Lil .'. See Ginn 
White’s Beginners.... “ 
Seymour's Iliad...... "7 
Perrin & Seymour's 


OGYGRSY  coccovecess 
Collar & Daniels’ Be- 
ginners’ Companion “ 
School Clessic Series. “ 
Coll. Serles—Authors. “ 
Bryant's Iliad. -Houghton 
Bryant's Odyssey 6000s 
Palmer’s Odyssey..... “* 
Masterpieces of Greek 
EBCOTECETO .ccccccec - 
Browning’s Blanks for 
Greek Verbs ....Jenkins 
Haven’s Blanks for 
Conjugation or Syn- 
opsis of Gr’k Verbs “ 
White's Texts ...Longmans 
BETO BOs ct nsec Macmillan 
Murray’s Composition.Scott 
Burgess’s Elementary 


Me. Vast can eared Scott 
HISTORY. 
McLaughlin’s Ameri- 
can Nation ..... Appleton 


“ae British Na- 


Cee eeeeeeeeees 


tion 
Munro’s Middle Ages. " 
Whitcomb’s Modern 
MUTOMO 4.0606 06d606 a 
Munro & Whitcomb's 
Medieval & Modern “ 
Gulick’s Life of the 
Ancient Greeks. oe 
Southworth’s Butid- 
= of Our — 
openers England. . 
Emreton’s M. Ages. . 
Lawler’s Essentials of 
AG, TT cceces * 
Myers’ Series ........ = 
Montgomery's Series.. “ 
Robinson's Western 
TBUTORE ccccces etee ” 
Brigham’s Geog. In- 
fluences on Am. His. “ 
Fiske’s U. 8..... meanghige 


Larned’s English.. 
Ireland’s Story...... 
Ploetz’s Epitome of.. “ 
Larned’s 8. Hist.. ” 
Tappan’s ‘Heroes of 
European Hist...... “ 
Tappan’s Story Greek 
POCO ccccccccccce > 
Tappan’s Our Coun- 
try’s Story ........ ” 
Tappan’s England's 
BENNY ccccee eeee = 
Tappan’s Amer. Hero 
Stories .....02- 63 
(4 books) . . «Lippincott 
Morris’ World........ 


Boyer’s Way-Marks.. “ 
Channing’s Short. U. 
Amer. Citizen Series.. 


cecececccces Longmans 
Woodburn | & Moran's 


Aliry’s English . 





Creighton’s ........ = 
Epochs in Eng. ...... “ 
Gardiner’s Series..... ee 
Wyatt-Davies’ oe: = 
Epochs in Modern. ” 
Joyce’s Irish ......... - 
Epochs in Ancient.... ¢ 
Oman’'s Greek - 


Repnsew's Roman... ” 


Ashley’s Amer. 


ee Disc cleccas ¥ 
Adams’ Europe...... * 
Botsford’s Greece. 4 


Botsford’s Ancient. - 
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Channing's Students.. “ 


LATIN. 
Coman & Kendall's Forbes’ Cicero....Appleton 
Binglish ...cccccecs Laing’s Ovid.......:. 


Copee® | Industrial of Chase’s Nepos........ 


is? Sallust’s Catiline..... “ 

Shuckburg’s oe. Moore & Schlicher’s 
Anderson's Series. /Merrill Elements ......... 
Leighton’s Rome..... of West's Grammar..... “ 
Merrill's England. eee = Wrestcott’s Caesar.... ee 
Mace’s U. &....... McNally Virgil's Aeneid by 
Mace’s Primary..... > i GOOEY sc ncciansiece . 
Meredith’s Economic. “= tien & Greenough... .Ginn 
Abbott s Rome ....... co t Hale & Buck's Gram. “ 
Terry's England...... : Buck’s Gram. of Os- 
Davidson’s U. S - can. & Umbrian.... “ 
Chandler's Makers of Collar’s Series...... 2 

America ......- -Silver Moulton’s Comp...... “ 
Shancellor’s American College Series of.... “ 
Andrew’s Institutes. “ 


Masterpieces of Latin 
Hazen’s Elementary... ” pro 


s i Literature . -Houghton 
Mowry’s First Steps. . an Halsey’s Beginner’s.. 
ee i es  —  — savcdushaaeiehens Jenkins 
Mowry’s Terr. Growth “ Smith’s First Year... 
Mowry’s First Steps Sauveur First Talks 


TOMEIE «cccccccesss |“ 
Redway’s Making of 

Amer. Nation...... “ 
White's School Hist.. “ 
Am. Hist. Leafiets.Simmons 
tal s Topics in U. 


with Caesar ... 
Ritchie’s Series. .Longmans 
White’s Texts........ 
Bain’s Ovid.. -Macmillan 
Minckwitz’s Cicero. 


hae Inglis & Prettyman 
eeeccvescccrcces First Book ........ 
Morris’ Series U. 8. Virt Romae......... Merrill 
Stone’s England.Thompson Bellum Helveticum...Scott 
jaimere Caesar..... * 
ea Knapp’s Aeneid...... - 


First Year in Latin.Silver 
Gunnison & Harley's 
CRGBRP cccdscecescs 
COOGEE cccccvecccs Simmons 
Cicero's Orations es. 
Virgil's Aeneid (6 bks) “ 
Fewsmith’s Series...Sower 


Whitney & Lemewees.. Ginn 
Tarbell’s Lessons... 
Knox-Heath’s Ele.... “ 
Lockwood's Lessons... “ 
Arnold & Kittredge... “ 
Mother Tongue Books “ 


Webster's Gram..Houghton jy p Welch's Series... “ 
Webster's Ele. Gram. 
and Comp. ....«-+-- 


Webster - Cooley, 2- 


LITERATURE. 
Book Course ...... “ 


Patrick’s Lessons in (See English Literature.) 
Language .-Lippincott 
Patrick's Lessons in i LOGIC. 
oalttate Pebsisien in Ballantine's Inductive.Ginn 
Eng. Grammar..... Lafieur’s Il). of...... 
Longman’s Series Longmans Atwater’s Blementary 
Carpeuter’ s Grammar oeccceeseesee Lippincott 
sedeweveceges Macmillan Graemen's 66008 Macmillan 
merson & Bender's WUD: ose dsoccsenes ” 
, Words Spoken and ‘ Russell’s BHle........-. - 
WIEBE ccccesecces 
Davenport & Emer- |. MANUAL TRAINING. 
ane Or enelish Pe @ Goss’ Bench Work Ginn 
8 aes 
on — goa "9 Hapgood’s Needle W'k “ 
Woodley’s Foundation Foster’s Elementary 
TMD cesesvccsce ™ Woodworking ..... 
Kellogg’s Comp.. --Merrill Domestic Science C’k 
Kellogg's Rhetoric. ee DOG 458 6id00s 6048 * .Lee 
Reed & Kellogg’s.. ~ Gilman & Williams 
Reed's Introductory. _ = Seat Work and In- 
Language Through dustrial Occup.Macmillan 
Nature, Literature Todd's Hand Loom 
and Art ...ces-> MeNally Weaving ........McNally 
Rand-MecNally_ ‘Prin. Industrial Work for 
Gram. and Comp... “ Public Schools...... “ 
Rand-McNally’s Prac- Selden’s Series....... “ 
tical Eng. Gram.... “ Patton's Sewing ...Newson 
Buehler’s Modern En- Barnard’s Tools and 
glish Gram....... Newson Machines .......-- Silver 
Buehler’ . Mod. Eng. Larsson’s Ble. Sloyd.. “ 
LO@BBONG cccccccceee “ Solomon's Sloyd..... = 
Style Book, Business Wakeman & "Helier 8 
English ...se+ees itman ENE 4.6% 66 006 
BOOte OD .ccccccccccce ..Scott Brumbaugh’s ...... * ‘Bower 
Bartlett's Eerie; . we 
Gilbert arris 
Guide Books....... “ MENTAL SCIENCE. 
Greenwood’s Ser....-. || Baldwin's Ele. Psych. 
Milne’s Grammar..... “ ....... v+++2+++Appleton 
Mead’s eeeeeeee Baldwin’s Psych. isa 
Simons’ First Year for Betts’ The Mind and 
High Schools .....- pa Its Education...... 
Welsh’s Series........ 


Hall’s Youth...ccce.. 
Buell’s Essence of....Ginn 
Stonyhurst Philosoph- 

ical Series .....Longmans 


Flounder’s Series....Sower 
Dunton & Kelley’s Frost 
Book .........Thompson 


Dunton & Kelley's . Tichener’s Psych.Macmillan 
Language Lessons.. ‘ Baker’s Ele. Psych. Merrill 
Dunton & Kelley's Davis’ Blements of 


Grammar ......... “™ PBYOR ccccccccecs Silver 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO PUBLISHERS, 


MUSIC, Keith's Ele. Education 
‘0 049 040S 664640500 Scott 
ee ean Seeeee. -Ginn Arnold's Waymarks..Silver 
National Course...... Bryan's Basis of Prac- 
Riv. Gr. Song Books enna, Eee aid 
D Ge This cca: Houghton Ite Lif oe 
Riverside Song Book “ ° cS 5909 46-2 7 





Morgan's Studies. 
Payne's Curricula... 
Phillips’ Old Tales 

and Modern Ideals. “ 
Plans for Busy Work “ 
Putnam’s Manual.... “ 
Smith's Methodology. “ 


PHYSICS. 


Longman’s Series Longmans 
Amer. Readers. .Macmillan 
Coonley’s Sing. Verses 

for Children ...... 
Rix’s Songs of School 

and Flag .....+«+. 
Ziemer’s igh School 

Book ccccccs 7 
Choral Song Book. McNally 
Chor. Instruc. Course. “ 
Patriotic & Folk uae 

Songs .... ” 
Brewer & Reddail. ‘Merrill 
Sprenkel’s Ideal. 


Henderson & Wood- 
hull’s BWie..ccccccee ™ 

Dolbear’s ...-sseee. 

Hastings & Beach's. = 


Beacon Song Coliec..Silver Gage’s Series ....... 
Beacon Series V. Mus. “ HIgsine ccccccccccesce ™ 
Cecilian Series....... “ Miller’® .wcccccccecccs ” 
Johnson’s Songs (2 Millikan & Gale’s.... “ 

DOOKS) cccccccccces - SOBRE 200 0csccecaaees ” 
Modern Series ...... oe Wentworth & — g, = 
Normal! Course....... “ Culler’s ceccvece 


Silver Song Seriles.... “ Sharpless & Phillip’s 


Balderston’s Lab. " 
NATURE STUDY. Manual ........ 


Atkinson's First Stud- Andrews & Howland’s 


Ayres’ Lab. Man..Appleton 


.- Ginn 


epnartt 


Longman’s Series Longmans 


fea: im Plant Life... .Gimn _—§ «ccccccccccece ope 
Comstock’s Ways of Crew's Elements. ei. 
the Six-Footed .... “ Nichols ...cccccccces : 
Conn’s Bacteria, etc., GROWS... .ccccccceses Merrill 
in the Home....... ” Mann & Twiss’....... Scott 
Hodge’s Nature Study Mead’s BElements....Silver 
and Life .......... Gee TBs os coveccce ? 
Las. Wood Folk | Balderston’s Ele- 
Series .....sesseeee . SEE. a sccentces Sower 
Miller's Bird Stories. . - Gifford’s Elem. Lessons.. 
ereoee tiOURHtON = Ld, danvtsecn 
Burrough’s Squirrels... “ a 
Eckstorm’s Woodpeck- 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
Anderson's 


GEO cccccccs 
Sargent’s Corn “Plants = 
Torrey’s Everyday 


Enebuske’s Progress.Silver 


EGE néecance co Gymnastic Days Or- 
Bert’s First Steps.. eee GOTH ccccccccccccce a 
eee cccccccctes Lippincott Trask’s Gymnastics. .Sower 


Bert’s Primer of Sci- 
entific Knowledge... “ 
Holden’s Real Things 
wrtatatt®, 771: MECmMISD crohns Birat Book. 
Hingellse .cccccccccces Silver oss 
° Krohn's" Graded Les.. = 
Griffin’s Philosophy..Sower Blaisdell’s Series.. 


GIENE. 


Hough & Sedgwick’s. = 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- 


+++.-Appleton 
-+.-Ginn 


ORATORY. Smith’s ..... ooeng Jenkins 
, CUGEEIO cocceces ppincott 
Shurter’s Masterpieces . = 
mere 'y, gees .Ginn ee 8 — 
atthews' otes on 6aseees cans de 
Speechmaking.. Longmans Hunley & Shore's Macmillan 
Espenshade’s Forensic Coleman's Series ee oe 
Declamation ...... Silver Peabody’s Studies. . 7 a 
Hutchinson's Series. Merrill 
PEDAGOGICS. Conats a Wai Silver 
> m Obese ™ 
I caater’s History * Ste Stowell’s Health Series “ 
namineneaehe* dees 7 Object Lessons ...Simmons 
~ Ed. yeesgocssseens “i POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
ryant’s ow to Te 
Stories ..... -Houghton eeeeeeas ee ee eee Ginn 
Chancellor’s Theory of Gide's Principles - ce Lae 
Motives, etc., in Ed. “ Hart's Government. ae 
Tyler's Growth and | eet even e e Longmans 
ee ge Davenport's -.-Macmillan 
Boyer’s Modern Meth. incott Bly’s Outlines. .. Macmillan 
eeoeeeeseseses pp Ely & Wicker’s Ble.. 
Wickersham’s Meth.. McVane's ..........Merrill 
Lippincott’s  Educa- Bullock’s ..... tase Silver 
tional Series (7 vols) “ Andrew’s Institutes... “ 
American Teachers’ Meservey’s ..- Thompson 
Series .........-Longmans 
McMurry’s ne oes n PUNCTUATION. 
ik tk chee acmillan . 
Arnoid’s School and O'Neill's ++ee++- Simmons 
ass Management. “ 
Bagley’s Classroom READERS. 
Management ...... “ Brook’s Primer...Appleton 
Berry's City School.. @ Culture Readers by 
Winterburn’s Stockton Kenyon-Warner ... “ 
Methods .......- - Cyr’s Series ........ -Ginn 
Sabin’s Didactics. . McNally Jones’ Series ........ 
Tanner’s The Child... “ Stickney’s Series .... “ 


PLEASE MENTION SCHOOL BOARD 


oeeneeeneeses Spanish . Daily aaa. Newson 
Summer's ...... ey Knoflach’s ....... 
GAFORE ES ccccccscccs ” Grammar cccceces - Pitman 
Classics for Children “ Pitman’s Prac. Span.. 
GREE  stcccesenceneece * Loiseaux’s Grammar. Silver 
Hiawatha's Primer ee Loiseaux’s Reader.... 
o0ececes secen Houghton Ford's Anthology..... “ 
Bryce’ s Beginners’ Loiseaux’s Comp...... “ 
FOUROP cccccsnccace ” 
Classics in Dramatic SPELLERS. 
VOC ceccccecse ee Appleton’s Standard.. 
Nature Myths ...... = 


ccesceoececess & leto 
20th Cent. Series. = . 


Aliton’s Descriptive .. -Ginn 
Atwood’s Commercial 


Northland Heroes.... “ 
Nursery Rhymes Ser. “ 
Ele. Science (3 bks) 


Sebceccecosoees Lippincott Gove's Practical...... “ 
Horace Mann....Longmans Guilford’s ........... 
Blaisdell’s Childlife. Hazen's Graded...... “ 
odes encvees Macmillan Jacob’s Practical..... “ 
Baker & Carpenter's Jacobs & Piper’s..... “ 
a ate oseneeaseanG i ne D escecces ” 
OUURTE'S csccccceve err ey-Man! awe 
Graded Literature.. New "Standard ° ‘Houghton 
Judson & Bender's. = Power's Graded. Lippincott 
Lights to Lit..... McNally Alexander's .....Longmans 
New Century......... se Blaisdell’s ......Macmillan 
Industrial History Ser. “ Chancellor's Graded... “ 
Holton’s Primer...... = Benedict's Merrill... - Merril! 
Outdoor Primer...... ” GaSe scccce ececccecs 
_— — $e0be ” Reed's .. we 
Sunbonnet mer.... “™ O'Shea's (by des ” 
RE 5 240804 bh 04 Newson An Bye and mat Spa 
Golden Rod Books..Newson ing Book. ++..»-MeNally 
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Around World Ser.. .Silver spatter and Word 
Amer. Normal ..... ._ = Study Book ....... = 
Arnold’s Primer .... “ Abbott’s Blanks . - Newson 
MOrse ...--+- ‘aeons - Gem Spell Blanks, Peckham 
New Century ........ ” Cumulative ........ Pitman 
Norma] Series ...... pe Gilbert Word Book. ..Scott 
Rational Method .... “ TD tan au hee weda .Bilyer 
Stepping Stones .... “ Normal Course ...... 
Silver-Burdett ...... 7 Rational Method . " 
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TROP cccccccccccs BIRES ceccces 
Nash's Suppl..... Thompson WRI ae 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- Shaylor & Shattuck's 
TION. Medial .......++.++.Ginn 
Wickersham's School Stare meer cece re 
conomy ..... ppincott —- .s 
Duttén & Guedden’s.. Rickett's Modern ......Lee 
Ontat tx gate Macmillan Smith rs Intermedial.. “ 
Gitbert’s School and werenre Vertical . - Merrill 
300 SHOP aecccceds . Silver Writive, ao: Bete 
SHORTHAND. Round Rap. Writ. -MoNa}ly 
Brief Course in Pit- Sonat, a raded.- Newson 
man Shorthand....Barnes 4 ppott's . Newson 
7 eee = Gre “ Slocum’s ....... ; “ 
am orthand..... 1eF sas Syste 
Amer. Phonography...Ginn — op — o - "Fue 
— Ses 8s HI Palmer Tchrs.’ Man'’al * 
Course or 2. Analytical Series......Scott 
B a ony Cicer ee man Modern (Vertical)....Scott 
= im Shorthana ae Modern (semi-slant).. “ 
Phonographic Dict’y. “ Whi view Syst. ‘Silver 
Writing Exercises.... “ tion) Sire 


Graphic Practical. Simmons 
Graphic Vertical .... 
Graphic Medial .... “ 


Common Sense (Ver.) “ 


Teachers’ Handbook... “ 
Shorthand Gradus.... “ 
Shorthand Phrase B’k “ 
Spanish Shorthand... “ 


Standard Vertical....Sower 
WOT kc tee etesdore Scott Popular Slant ..... .Sower 
SPANISH. Standard Free-hand.. “ 
Giese’s First Book.... Duntonian Vertical Series 
eecccccscceces Appleton sosseeeseses Thompson 
Knapp’s Grammar....Ginn Gliman’s "Renewable, 
Int. Mod. Language... “ Media: Slant or — 
Cyr’s Libro Primer... “ CORE co ccndesseoceco = 
Cyrs Libro | Segundo.. “ Gilman's Adjustable.. = 
arbell’s gsons..... “* 
Frye’s Geografia Die... “ ZOOLOGY. 
Jenkins’ ......... Jenkins Jordan, Kellogg and 
Fontaine’s Doce Cuen- Heath's Ser... - Appleton 
tos escogidos ...... “ Animal Series 


Linville & Kelley’s....Ginn 
Course in ......Lippincott 
Davenport's ....Macmillan 


Loiseaux’s Marianda. “ 
Cortina’s Fortuna.... “ 
Santillana’s ...eceee++.Leee 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The School Garden Book. By Clarence M. 
Weed and Philip Emerson. 320 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $1.25. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 

Elementary History of the United States. By 


Wilbur F. 
315 pages. 
New York. 

American Education. By Andrew 8S. Draper, 
State Commissioner of Education, New York. 
376 pages. Price, $2.00 net. Houghton-Mifflin 

, Boston, Mass. 

The Junior Republic. 
326 pages. D. 
cago. 

Short-Cut Philosophy. By Albert William 
Macy. 105 pages, illustrated. Price, $0.75. Stur- 
gis & Walton, New York. 

Music in the Public Schools. A manual of 
suggestions to teachers. By E. W. Newton. 8- 


Gordy. With maps and illustrations. 
Price, $0.65. Chas. Seribner’s Sons, 


By Wm. 


R. George. 
Appleton & Co., 


New York, Chi- 


vo. Cloth. 207 pages. List price, $1.00; mailing 
price, $1.10. Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, 


Chicago. 
Pitman’s Commercial Dictionary. 
Price, 25 cents. Isaac Pitman & 


York. 


The Circus Book. By Bertha E. Buffington, 
Theresa Weimer and R. C. Jones. 122 pages. 


376 pages. 
Son, New 


Price, 50 cents. Benj. HL. beadiniin & i 


ton, New York, Chicago. 

Primer of Sanitation. A simple work on dis- 
ease germs and how to fight them. By John W. 
aritchie. Dllustrated by Karl Hassmann. 200 


pages. List price, 50 cents; mailing price, 60 
cents. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Pyschology and the Teacher. By Hugo Mun- 
sterberg. 329 pages. Price, $1.50, net. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York, Chicago. 

The Nature-Study Idea. By L. 
Price, $1.25, net. 246 pages. 
Co., New York, Chicago. 

The Women of a State University. 
R. Olin. 301 pages. Price, $1.50, 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Wood Turning. By George Alexander Ross, 
instructor in charge of wood turning and pat- 


H. Bailey. 
The Maemillan 


By Helen 
net. G. P. 


tern shops Lewis Institute, Chicago. 12mo. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 76 pages. List price, $1.00; 
mailing price, $1.05. Ginn & Co., Boston, New 


York, Chicago, London. 

The Trinummus of Plautus. 
clough. Cloth. 118 pages. Price, 60 cents, net. 
The Maemillan Co., New York. 

The Study of History in the Elementary 
Schools. Report to the American Historical As- 
sociation by the Committee of Eight. Cloth. 
141 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


By H. R. Fair- 


hoviaainana for ( Common Schools. By Martin 
L. Fisher and 


‘assett A. Cotton. Cloth. 381 
pages. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form. Book 
II. By Augusta Stevenson. 128 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $0.35. Houghton-Mifflin Oo., 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Elsie and the Arkansas Bear. By Albert Bige- 
low Paine. 253 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 
Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 

Mental Discipline and Educational Values. 
By W. H. Heck, professor of education, uni- 


versity of West Virginia. 147 pages. John 
Lane Co., New York. 
The Principles of Soil Management. By T. 


L. Lyon and E. O. Fippin. 
trated. Price, $1.75 net. 
New York, Chicago. 

The Manual Arts Drawing Books, tor ele- 
mentary schools. By C. 8S. Hammock and A. C. 
Hammock. Eight books, illustrated, 34 pages 
each. D. OC. Heath & Co., New York, Boston, 
Chicago. 

Teachers’ Manual. To accompany the Man- 
ual Arts for Elementary Schools. By O. S. 
Hammock and A. G. Hammock. Paper, 75 


pages. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 


531 pages, illus- 
The Macmillan Oo., 


(Concluded on subsequent page) 
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W.& A. K. Johnston’s Maps and Globes 


are noted the world over for their geo- 
graphical accuracy. Lithographed, not 
printed—colors do not fade. Larger 


competitor can furnish. 


Our Maps and Globes show their 
superiority. 
Examine, compare wit 
turn any or all at our expense if not 
satisfactory. 

FIVE COMPLETE SERIES (135 dif- 
ferent maps), also FIVE sizes of 
GLOBES in ALL styles of mounting 


The largest variety published, in- 
cluding everythin 
that 
mad 

ears of perfection in map making is 


J. Nystrom & Co, Sele U.S. 


ter health and comfort 
and consequently pro- 


PROMOTES LAgEIviny. 





MILWAUKEE. 





GODER-HEIMANN CO., U. $. Representatives 
A. Mueller-Froebelhaus, Leipzig 


ZOOLOGICAL Preparations, Models and Charts. 
BOTAMIGAL Gharts and Preparations. 

ANOTOMIGAL Models, Skeletons, Charts, Etc. 
GEOLOGICAL Reliefs, Globes and Maps. Relief Globes. 
SPECIAL — Relief-like Maps. 


importations for Schools Free of Duty 





We save you from 10% to 50% onall Educational 
Supplies. 


Our Specialty: Entire equipment of Biological and Geo- 
logical Laboratories and Museums. 


THE ONLY HOUSEIN THE UNITED STATES handling a 
Complete Line of Articles of Natural Science. 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN 


GODER-HEIMANN G0.,s="*~ssz.e"" Ghcgo, I 































better maps for the price than any 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


We — on approval, 
others and re- 


5 rom the cheapest 
are accurate to the best that are 
e. Tne experience of four score 


k of our publications. 
Send for fine 88-page Catalog 


Agents 
88 Lake Street - - CHICAGO 


Vim Mn Mle He ee ee Be le A ae 


Holds the Temper and Temperature 


at 70 degrees for 


PUPIL. PEDAGOGUE. PUBLIC. 


An even temperature | An even temperature | An even temperature 


the pupil in bet- | enables the teacher to | saves fuel waste, con- 

maintain better disci- | sequently reduces tax- 

his class room | Pline and render more | es and thereby pleases 
effective service. the public. 








The Johnson System 


Is an essential wherever artificial warming 
is @ necessity. 
Now installed in hundreds of 


SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, UNIVERSHIES, 
LIBRARIES, SCHOOL BOARD OFFICES. 


HEALTH. 
COMFORT. 


FUEL. 
TIME. 
LABOR. 

| MONEY 


SAVES 
HAPPINESS. 


Saves its own cost first and then earns money 
for the user. 








Ghe Johnson Service Co., 


BOSTON. PITTSBURG. DENVER. 


VOL SST ST ere 








Catalogue A 
Catalogue ‘‘B 
Catalogue ‘'C 
D 
E 
F 


Catalogue *'D’’ 
“E” Commercial Geography, 32 pages. 
"' Works of the Old Masters, 32 pages. FREE TO TEACHERS 
Catalogue ““H"’ Science and Architecture, 32 pages. 


Established 1783 


Catalogue 
Catalogue ' 


C. H. STOELTING CO. 


THE COLLEGE 
tala 0) 


” Places of World-renowned Interest, Miscellaneous, Historical,etc., 200 pages. 





PROJECTION APPARATUS 


FOR 
Visual Instruction 
Views classified for ALL Branches 
of Study 
OUR SPECIALTY FOR MANY YEARS 
Instruments of Projection, 48 pages. 
American History, Portraits, etc., 32 pages. 


Physical Geography, 24 pages. 


ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT 


McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dept. 15, No. 49 Nassau St., New York 









THE 


PROJECTOSCOPE 
$37.50 


The cost of an outfit 
with electric radiant 
for lantern slide pro- 
jection; including 
rheostat. 





Write for particulars. 


12-22 South Green St., CHICAGO 


BENCH LANTERN 


Le here shown can be used inter- 
changeably for Lantern Slide, 
Microscope, Vertical and Opaque 
Projection. 
[tis an honest lantern,in material, 
construction and workmanship. 
You will get your money's worth 
every time you use it. 
Our new McIntosh Opaque Re- 
flecting Attachment is used in con- 


nection with a regular lantern, giving a good picture at low cost. 


We also have a complete line of educational and scientific slides. 


35,Randolph St. 


Write to Desk 3 for descriptions and prices. 


NicINTOSH Comrany °°" Chicago 


School Officers 


You need new Desks? 
You need new Blackboards? 
You want the best? 
We make the famous ‘Faultless”’ 
also the Standard School Desk. 
We make and sell the Silica Black- 
board. 
You want these goods and no other. 
We can please you. 
We know we can and can prove it 
to you. 
_Write us for terms and prices and we 
will tell you why our Desks are better 
than others. 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 





WE WILL PAY CASH 


for copies of the School Board Journal, of the following issues: 


1895. 
1903S. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


Address: 


Special Cases for 
Mail Order Trade. 


February and July, 25 cents, each. 

September, 20 cents each. 

January, February, March, April, May. 15 cents each. 
April, September, October, 10 cents each. 

April, 10 cents each. 

February, May, 10 cents each. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. 


euekure and Delicious... 
HEALTH BEERS 


MALT TONICS, STOCK ALES 
and PORTER 


...[mperial Mineral Waters... 
FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoo. Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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SPECIAL SCHOOL, 
AND COLLEGE 
FURNITURE 


WRITE US FOR PRICES AND 
INFORMATION 


CATALOGUE ON 
APPLICATION 





From Factory to You. Best of workmanship, material and finish, ECONOMY 
furniture excels in all these. 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CO., Toledo, Ohio 
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IT IS NOT THE TRUTH 

















SCHOOL APPARATUS & SUPPLIES 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SERIES MAPS, 
GLOBES, TELLURIANS & CHARTS, 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES & CHAIRS 
BOOK CASES, STEEL LOCKERS, BELLS, 


ERASERS, CRAYONS, INK, INKWELLS, 
PENS, PENCILS, DRAWING MATERIALS, ETC. 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


WRITE US FOR SPECIAL AGENT’S TERMS 


American Seating Company 


Dept. A, 215 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
New York Boston Philadelphia 


That some of. our , eomgettion: oan oben the assert that 
they, and they only, are in no manner connected with or con- 
trolled by the ‘‘Trust’’ or other School Desk Combination. 


iT iS THE TRUTH 















z 


SLs 






That we, ‘on: are ‘eutenendait of all other Persons, 

Concerns or Combinations. 

That our Seating equals any made in COMFORT, HEALTH- 

FULNESS, DURAB AND CONVENIENCE. 

That our prices are as low as is consistent with GOOD 

MATERIALS and WELL MADE Goods. 

That our facilities for the manufacture are not excelled 

by any in the business. 

We make School, Church, Opera, Hall and Assembly Room 
SEATING, each unexcelled in its line; together with all acces- 
sories and su plies that the buyer may want, to supply, fully 
every need. tt costs but a stamp to write us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U. 8. A. 
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SANITARY STEEL ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL DESKS 





On Dec. 20th, 
we received 
word from the 
War Depart- 
ment officers 
in Panama that 


Comfort, Individuality, Durability in our shipment 


: 1 iow ‘ : f Nov. Ist of 
Building Contractor You ask for my judgment on or 
ip ac Ae Ix eat 4 ‘ ile y ; ; : 500 Sanitary Steel Desksin the 
Note the aii space between the back of the seat and the next desk. No your furniture? You specified steel girders and steel Government order, not a single 
reinforcements in your building. Why? You have paid piece was broken. It is worth 





bother from wiggling and the spaces prevent the trans- 


Mester s : wanes sa : ; something to receive your 
mission of vermin and disease. me several thousand dollars extra for making your school goods in sound condition. 
house sanitary and fire-proof. Why did you do it unless Steel desks do not break either 


you prescribe the same qualifications for the furniture in shipping or on the floor. 


Are you coming to Indianapolis that goes into that building? ”’ 


the home of Sanitary Steel 
Furniture —in March? 
If so see the Steel Furniture in the 
making. We make the other kind 


but you will not want to buy it after 
seeing the modern steel furniture. 





Easy to sweep under. 





You cannot break it. 








Columbia School Supply Co. 


Sanitary, beautiful, durable. Better than 


all wood and much cheaper. INDIANAPOLIS Adee . 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scnoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WE MEET ALL. REQUIREMENTS FOR 


| CRAYONS 


This applies to Quality, Quantity and Variety. 


Antiseptic, Hygienic and Economic. 


THE STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO. 


DANVERS, MASS. 





“New Atias” Noiseless Eraser (Tape Bound) 


PATENTED NOVEMBER Grn, 1906 





vy tapes passing through the entire eraser. The only eraser that will 
onde it's is shape. Send for sample and prices. 


ATLAS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Manufacturers and Publishers 
315-321 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. | 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & Co., 
57-59 E. lith St. NEW YORK 





In writing to advertisers please mention 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


A great opening to make money! Have 
you seen our best grade blackboard cloth? 
There is nothing like it in the world, the 
best writing surface you ever saw. Will 
wear for years and give perfect satisfac- 
tion. Show it to your customers and notice 
what they say. We guarantee they will 
purchase every time. Send for a sample, 
examine it, test it, and see how pleased 
you will be. Tack it up on the wall, any 
size you want, three and four feet wide and 
thirty-six feet long, all in one piece. Cus- 
tomers that used to order by the yard now 
order in ten and twenty-five rolllots. When 
you see it you will wonder why you did not 
write before. Don’t forgetit. Send for a 
sample at once. Illustrated catalogue will 
tell you all about the goods we manufacture. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


20-22-24 Vesey St., 
New York 


MENEELY & Co. WATERVUET, 
The Old oe CHIME.” 
3 “OTHER “BELLS 


Meneely F oundry 
& ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 
Stuckstede & Bro., Props. 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes 


WE BUILD 
SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE 
CATALOGUES 


TAKING THE DETAIL WORK 
OFF BUSY SHOULDERS 


SCHAUM 


Engraving & Printing Co. 
Successors to 


. ‘. Clark Engraving Co. sibs 
* MILWAUKEE © 





Establish ed 
nearly 100 years ago. 

of best quality Copper and Tin 
2735-2737 Lyon St.,cor. Lynch, St. Louis 


BRUCE’S SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


THIRD EDITION—GET A COPY 


mach singer rest © Lan Wea eee toons nee 


E. W. A. ROWLES 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE 


A 233-235 Market St. CHICAGO 
My catalog describes and shows prices of the most varied and complete line of school goods sold by any one house 


“Scnoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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Squires Inkwell Company 





Squires’ No. 3 Inkwell. Squires’ No. 12 Inkwell. 


Undoubtedly our flush top inkwells are the best on the market and much more ex- 
tensively used than any others. Our No. 3 fits the same size hole as does our No. 8, is 
finished in bronze, but will nickel when so ordered. 


Our No. 12 has a very short neck and extends above the surface of the desk only one 


half inch. It is provided with a cork stopper having an ornamental composition cap 
which is very neat and better than a rubber stopper. 


See next month’s journal for otherstyles. Write for illustrated circular and prices 


Squires Inkwell Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Eradicate your inkwell 
troubles and practice econ- 
omy. This is possible by 
adopting the U. S. Inkwell. 
Will fit any size hole in 


Pat. Dec. 12-05 desk. 
Pat. Jan. 19-06 


UU. Ss. INKWELL CQO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


EVANSVILLE, IND. DES MOINES, IA 


GET OUR PRICES ON 
School Furniture and Supplies 


School Desks, Globes, Maps, Etc. 


We can save you money on equipment for all grades from kindergarten to high 
school. Our novel selling method gives us a decided advantage in supplying goods of 
trustworthy quality. 

We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of STANDARD GOODS, 
including CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DICTIONARIES, 
HOLDERS, BLACK BOARDS, CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETC. 

From our factory connections we ship direct to customers: HEATING AND 
VENTILATING PLANTS, BOOK CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY 
FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW FIXTURES, ETC. 

SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST 


If you buy it from MURRAY it’s sure to be right. All shipments made promptly. 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., KILBoURN, WIS. 





COPPER PLATED STEEL 
RESERVOIR 





CLEANER FLOORS cost 


NO DUST IN THE AIR--FLOORS WIPED WITH 


the same stroke that sweeps. The white row is moist with kerosene just 
enough to clean without oiling the floor. Floors made white and clean as 
though mopped in 6 to 8 minutes for room of 60 desks. 


COST ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR PER 1,000 SQUARE FEET. 
SENT ON Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 30 DAYS 
30 S$ St., 
APPROVAL) mitwaukee, — Wis. TRIAL 
EXPRESS PAID. 6,500 SCHOOLS USE ree S.os 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens Beth Lead and Slate Pencils 


You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 


When it is not and lead dulls it very quickly 
break the lead. 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 


That is one reason 
They are not practical. 


We eclcim that ours is practical and would like to have 
you try them. 


Price 83.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


it will 


for the failure of many machines. 


Manufactured by F. 








AUTO MATIC 


CLOSETS~- 





Children and Chains 


The only ‘‘chain”’ that can always 
be depended upon to flush a closet 
is the chain of parts—only three 
simple removable parts — that con- 
stitute the mechanism of the Clow 
Automatic Closet. 

Clow Automatic Closets do not 
depend for their operation On the 
careless child. They depend on 
this automatic mechanism which 
never fails. 

And its simplicity is such that it 
cannot get out of order. 


WHAT THE AUTOMATIC DOES TO THE 
WATER BILL 
The Clow automatic always 
knows when to stop. It admits only 


enough water to flush the bowl — 
just enough. 


You will notice the difference 
when the water bill comes in—a sav- 
ing of 50% over the ordinary type 
of closet, as shown by actual test. 


WHAT ADAMANTOSE MEANS TO YOU 


Clow closets are made of Adamantose 
ware. This means that they are strong as 
iron, cannot craze, and are non-absorbent 
and unstainable. 

Equal care is devoted to the material 
and construction of the seats. They 
neither warp, crack nor split 

For schools, office buildings, and public 
institutions — for every building in which 
automatic closets are desirable — The 
Clow Automatic” is the only closet that will 
give entire satisfaction. Whether your 
equipment is large or small, you cannot 








. afford to be without Clow automatic 
Clow Cymric Automatic closets — the only closets that are auto- 
(Madden's Patent.) matic — the closets that save you water 


taxes—that do not get out of order. 


EMERY SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Equipped throughout with Clow Automatic Closets. 


Plans and Specifications prepared by 


Plumbing Contractors: 
B. DAVIS, Chief Plumbing Inspector, NEWMAN & QUIGLEY, 
Washington, D. C. Washington, D. C. 


Send now for Plumbing Booklet No. 13. It illustrates and describes 
our entire line. 


JAMES B.CLOW & SONS 
CHICAGO. 
Manufacturers of SANITARY PLUMBING SCHOOL FIXTURES for nearly half a century. 


Works: Chicago, Coshocton and Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


Branch Sales Offices: 


New York, Havana, St. Louis, Washington, Milwaukee, 
San Francisco, Kansas City, Pittsburg, Philadelphia. 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScnHoot Boarp JOURNAL.’ 












| Phenomenal Success 


° OF THE 


RATIONAL METHOD OF READING 


By EDWARD G. WarD, Late Super- 
intendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





3. Keep clean. 
Is Due to These Facts: 


It leads to an expressive, instead of a mechan- 
ical habit of reading. 


It gives the pupil a large vocabulary and makes 
i him an exact speller. 


It cultivates a taste for the best literature. 


by others. 


It provides a perfectly definite and systematic 
plan of work for the teacher. 












Book I. Good Health 
Book II. Emergencies 


It is adapted to the needs of both graded and 
ungraded schools. 


It can be successfully taught by intelligent 
teachers without special training. 


Oe SD 


For further information, address 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Boston Chicago 









ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 











i By HENRY CREW, Professor of Physics in Northwestern 
University, and FRANKLIN T. JONES, of Uni- 
versity School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


New and Revised Edition Illustrated. Cloth, {2mo. Price, $1.10 


This book is written for the pupil to help him to explain natural phenomena 
in the world about him and for the teacher who wishes to place in the pupil’s hand 


a brief, clear, simple, logical presentation of the 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PHYSICS 


It is neither difficult, complex nor technical. It is so arranged that all of 
the properly advance work of a year may be covered in about 25 or 30 weeks, 


leaving 8 or 10 weeks for review. 


The Macmillan Company 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


\ In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 
i} 


TUBERCULOSIS CAN BE PREVENTED 


Children who study the Gulick Hygiene Series 
are taught to observe the following rules: 


1. Get plenty of fresh air. 
2. Get plenty of sunlight. 


4. Sleep with your windows wide open, both 
summer and winter, but avoid drafts. 

5. Do not spit in public places. 

6. Do not exchange apples, gum, pencils, nor 
anything which you put in your mouth. 

7. Do not chew rubbers or pencils. 

8. Do not use handkerchiefs or napkins used 


Book III. Town and City (Sixth Grade) 
Book IV. The Body at Work (Seventh Grade) 
Book V. Control of Body and Mind (Eighth Grade) 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue 




















(Fourth Grade) 
(Fifth Grade) 





Chicago 


Geography Specimens 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 
STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 
65 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK CITY 














Catalog sent upon request. 


ITALIAN BOOKS 


F. TOCGI, | A. ARBIB-CosTA, 
520 Broadway | ITALIAN LESSONS 


New York | Cloth, Postpaid, $1.00 






SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, 


661-663 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FRENCH 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


ONLY ONE BEST 


McDonald Business Institute 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

For twenty-three years the McDonald 
Business Institute has been advertised 
throughout the Northwest. We have been 
rewarded for our advertising, by having a 
large and thoroughly enterprising institu- 
tion, in which we are preparing hundreds 
of young people for the business office. 
We teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Mathematics, Commercial Law 
and Penmanship. 


BEGIN AT ANY TIME 
Catalogue Free 


Address Mc Donald Business Institute, 
Matthews Building, 
307 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 










We publish the Sauveur, 
Bercy, DuCroquet and oth- 
er well known methods for 
teaching Modern Lan- 
guages. 
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Founded 1890 by WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 
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Bring It Down From the Clouds. 
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School Officials. 

The schools of a city, including high schools, 
are a part of the state’s school system, and their 
trustees are “officers of the state.”—City of 
Louisville vy. Commonwealth, Ky. 1909. 

Allowance for the expenses of a county su- 
perintendent of schools incurred in visitations 
provided for by the act of 1889 is repealed by 
the act of 1905.—People v. McCullough, Il. 
App. 1909. 

The act of the Pennsylvania legislature of 
April 11, 1899 (P. L. 38), empowering the 
school districts of the several townships of the 
commonwealth to exercise the powers of a board 
of health in each township, is not unconstitu- 
tional on the ground that it undertakes to 
divert the school fund to other purposes than 
the support of the public schools~—Nether 
Providence School Dist. v. Montgomery, 38 Pa. 
Super. St. 483, Pa. 1909. 

Under the statutory power to “grant the tem- 
porary use of schoolhouses when not occupied 
by schools for such meetings as the directors 
may deem proper,” they could let the premises 
to fraternal societies, the lodges being tenants 
at sufferance, and subject to ouster whenever the 
directors so willed—Lagow v. Hill, Tl. App. 
1909. 

Purchase of Fuel. 

Neither No. 3987 of the revised statutes of 
Ohio, specifically empowering boards of educa- 
tion, among other designated things, to provide 
fuel, Sec. 3988, prescribing advertisements for 
bids for certain designated supplies and con- 
tracts, but omitting mention of fuel, nor Sec. 
4017, requiring the directory of schools, where 
one is chosen, to advertise for bids, etc., without 
providing when or how he may advertise there- 
for, requires advertising for bids for coal or 
purchase from the lowest responsible bidder.— 
Gosline v. Toledo Board of Education, Ohio, 
1908. 

A broad discretion is reposed in boards of 
education as to the purchase of supplies, and 
hence, in the purchase of fuel, gradation, of 
quality of coal, heating capacity, adaptability 
to heating apparatus, and experience and skill 
of persons managing school furnaces are essen- 
tial facts to be considered in making selection 
therefor, which may render it inadvisable to 
accept the lowest priced; and, where it appears 
that the board has acted in good faith, accept- 
ance of other than the cheapest coal will not 
be enjoined.—Gosline v. Toledo Board of Edu- 
cation, Ohio, C. C. 1908. 

The director of schools under Rev. St., Sec. 
8988 (Lan. Rev. St. P. 6468) and Sec. 4017, is 
not required to go to the expense of advertis- 
ing for bids for every trivial requirement in the 
way of supplies.—Gosline vs. Toledo Board of 
Education, Ohio, C. C. 1908. 

School Taxation. 

The levy under the revised statutes of Ohio 
(Sec. 3959) for all school purposes is limited 
to twelve mills, and, if the estimate and 
certificate of the board of education is in- 
sufficient, the remedy is by application to 
the county commissioners under section 3069.— 
State vs. Mt. Ebe Special School Dist. Ohio, 
©. C. 1907. 

An injunction does not lie against school di- 
rectors at the instance of a mere taxpayer where 
it does not appear that he has been injured in 
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his property rights, or that such rights are in 
any wise threatened or in danger.—Ill. 1909. 
Teachers’ Contracts and Salaries. 

A stipulation in the teacher’s contract that 
the teacher will not exact pay allowed by Sec. 
4091, revised statutes of Ohio, for attending 
teachers’ institute is void as against public 
policy, and the teacher can recover the sum 
fixed by the statute—Board of Education of 
Elizabeth Tp. vs. Burton, Ohio C. C. 1908. 

Greater New York Charter, Sec. 1091, pro- 
viding that no female teacher of a mixed class 
shall receive less than $60 a year more than a 
female teacher of a girls’ class of a correspond- 
ing grade and years of service, has reference 
only to teachers in the regular graded school 
work and does not entitle a kindergarten teach- 
er to such additional compensation.—Bronx 
Borough Teachers’ Association vs. Board of 
Education, N. Y. Sup. 1909. 


Tuition Fees. 

The amount paid for the tuition, ete., of a 
student in a military academy, cannot be re- 
covered by the party paying it in the event of 
a dismissal for alleged insubordination, unless 
it appear that the dismissal was the result of 
an action so unreasonable and oppressive as to 
warrant the conclusion that it was malicious, 
unfair, or prompted by some improper motive, 
or by some motive other than a due enforce- 
ment of the regulations—Manson vs. Culver 
Military Academy, Il. App., Til. 1909. 





School authorities may grade scholars and 
cause them to be taught in branches deemed ex- 
pedient, prescribe the course of study and text 
books, and make reasonable rules, and require 
prompt attendance, respectful deportment and 
diligence in study; but the parent may make a 
reasonable selection from the prescribed course 
of study for his child to pursue, and this selec- 
tion must be respected by the school authorities, 
as the parent’s right in regard thereto is supe- 
rior to theirs—School Board Dist. No. 18, Gar- 
vin Co. vs. Thompson, Okla. 1909. 


The Kentucky laws of 1908 (Sec. 156, c61), 
requiring a minimum school tax rate in cities 
of the second class of 36 mills, does not violate 
the Constitution (P. 181) requiring that taxes 
shall be uniform and assessed against the prop- 
erty within the territorial limits of the authority 
assessing the tax; since the city, and not the 
state, must be regarded as the agency assessing 
the tax; the tax being uniform as to the city.— 
City of Louisville vs. Commonwealth, Ky. 1909. 


A township board of education may under 
the revised statutes of Ohio (Sec. 4009-15), pro- 
viding for the establishment of joint township 
high schools, be compelled to appropriate its 
proportionate share of expense of the mainte- 
nance of such school from the tuition or con- 
tingent fund provided for by such section; but 
it cannot be compelled to make the appropria- 
tion from a levy made for a subsequent year.— 
State vs. Mt. Nebo Special School Dist., Ohio, 
1907. 


Parents of school children could not be guil- 
ty of violating the compulsory school act (laws 
1905, p. 146) in refusing to have their chil- 
dren vaccinated externally in accordance with 
a rule of the board of school directors, which 
was a condition precedent to their right to at- 
tend school during a smallpox epidemic exist- 
ing or threatened in the district.—State ex rel. 
O’Bannon vs. Cole, Mo. 


SCHOOL LAW. 

Jackson, Miss. The Supreme Court recently 
knocked out the county agricultural high school 
bill of Mississippi and sustained the decree of 
the Jasper county chancery court in holding the 
law to be unconstitutional because no provision 
is made for the education of negro children. 
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DR. DAVID SNEDDEN, 
Boston, Mass. 
Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts, | 


The first section of the law authorizes the 
school board of any county “to establish one 
agricultural high school in the county for the 
purpose of instructing the white youth of the 
county in high school branches, theoretical and 
practical agriculture,” ete. The one word 
“white” lost the law its life. 

The offensive word will doubtless be removed 
by an amendment during the next session, al- 
though the entire law may be redrafted. 

Commissioner A. S. Draper of New York 
state has ruled that school trustees must not 
permit the reading of the Scriptures “during 
the customary school hours.” The decision was 
rendered upon a complaint from Freeport, L. I., 
where the school authorities compelled children 
to attend readings from the King James version 
of the Bible. While the state laws are silent 
on the subject, Dr. Draper’s ruling was based 
on the principle that the public schools cannot 
interfere in religious training. This principle 
is found in a ruling made in 1872 by Abram 
B. Weaver, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, who said: 

“The object of the common school system of 
this state is to afford means of secular instruc- 
tion to all children over five and under 21 years 
of age, resident therein. For their religious 
training the state does not provide, and with it 
does not interfere. The advantages of the 
schools are to be free to them all alike.” 

Detroit, Mich. The corporation council has 
advised the school board that it has practically 
unlimited liberty in the purchase of books. <A 
text adopted must, however, be used exclusively 
during the period contracted for. The opinion, 
in effect, means that the board can buy its 
books direct from any dealer it chooses or can 
make any arrangement it pleases whereby the 
pupils can buy the books, provided it has no 
specific contract to the contrary with a publish- 
ing house or a dealer. In other words, if the 
board thinks a local dealer is charging too 
much, it has power to arrange to supply the 
pupils either by direct purchase or through 
some other dealer. 


His Time for Reading. 

A Baltimore man tells of an address made to 
a bevy of boys and girls, school children, by a 
member of the board of education. 

“My young friends,” said the speaker, “let 
me urge upon you the necessity of not only 
reading good books, but also of owning them, 
so that you may have access to them at all times. 
Why, when I was a young man, I used fre- 
quently to work all night to earn money to buy 


books, and then get up before daylight to read 
them.” 
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MANUAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRY 


We come now to a very important part of 
the manual training problem, for, although 
manual training is believed by many to be 
equal in rank, as a factor of a liberal educa- 
tion, to any of the old line subjects, yet in the 
final tests it will undoubtedly stand because 
of its large industrial worth, or fall because 
it does not demonstrate its special value for 
those who engage in some branch of manufac- 
turing. It is well, therefore, to consider care- 
fully each detail of the work that we may give 
to the school shop the largest possible indus- 
trial value consistent with this branch being 
a part of a course yielding a liberal education. 
We may discover that when the work is prop- 
erly taught there will be no conflict between the 
industrial and educational values. 
branch that differs in so 
manv ways from those considered as fixed sub 
jects of our school course, it is not easy to 
determine what its scope shall be to yield the 
results desired. In fact there is not yet a 
unanimous agreement as to what ought to re- 
sult from the teaching of shop work in the 
public schools. At the present time we may 
profitably consider both that which is needed 
to fit the pupils to do the work of a tradesman 
as at present carried on and also that which 
will best lead towards ideal efficiency and the 
highest type of manhood and citizenship. 


In developing a 


Two Factors Necessary. 

Two factors are necessary for the highest 
type of workman aside from the broader quali- 
fication of general intelligence. 
competency to do the work. 


The first is 
The second factor, 
often of quite as much importance as the first, 
is adaptability, the power by which the work- 
man is able to change employment with a min- 
imum of loss, both to himself and to his em- 
ployer. This change may be for the purpose of 
developing a new line of work without change 
of employer, or it may be a change from one 
establishment to another. The first factor may 
result from long experience with small intel- 
lectual activity. The latter can come only 
through a thorough knowledge of the princi- 
ples common to a variety of occupations. 
Industrial education cannot wait for the de- 
velopment of some theory, but must show some 
results worth while as the theories are being 
worked out. Neither can we expect the public 
to tolerate experimenting, based only on the 
theories developed apart from the actual activi- 
ties of occupational life. We should, however, 
aim not simply at the production of a class of 
workmen on the level of present industrial life, 
but ought rather to strive for the advancement 
of the work to the best system of production, 
and the advancement of the worker to the larg- 
est efficiency and the highest type of workman. 


Great Diversity of Industries. 

We may gain information to guide us in 
planning our new line of school work by a study 
of industrial life. Such an investigation leads 
at once to the observation that our industries 
comprise an extremely wide range of activities. 
It is therefore necessary to decide whether a 
pupil should be fitted for only one industry or 
given a training that will make possible the 
successful entering of any of a large class of 
industries. 

Should we attempt to fit for a single indus- 
try, we meet the very serious difficulty of va- 
rious practices in the identical same line of 
work. Many illustrations can be given to prove 
this point. The following statement in August 


By FRANK HENRY SELDEN 
(Fourth Article.) 


“Machinery,” page 921, is sufficient: “It is 
always interesting to note the various ways in 
which the same class of material is handled 
in different shops. Of course, this difference 
is sometimes a case of necessity rather than 
choice, as a shop is often originally planned 
and equipped for an entirely different class of 
work than that for which it is finally used, but 
even where shops have been fitted up expressly 
for certain similar lines of work, the divergence 
in methods or tools is often very marked.” This 
variety in methods in the same industry as 
well as the very great diversity of industries, 
is a factor to be reckoned with in every com- 
munity attempting any sort of specialization 
in the schools. So evident is this multiplicity 
of trades and occupations that it seems to us 
that those who believe the schools can fit for 
individual trades have the burden of proof on 
their hands, and until there is reasonable proof 
that the communities can be generally accom- 
modated by such schools, we may reasonably 
assume that the public schools cannot develop 
a line of trade schools sufficiently compre- 
hensive and sufficiently diversified to accom- 
modate the public as a whole. 

Even if by application of the rule of the 
greatest good to the greatest number, we suc- 
ceed in establishing trade schools in various 
communities, each accommodating the leading 
occupations of its community or city, are we 
doing the best for the community as a whole? 
Can any division of our population receive the 
best that is their due if the boys and girls are 
born to an occupation as must necessarily fol- 
low such a community specialization ? 


Two Types of Workmen. 

A further evidence of this variety in shop de- 
tail and the inefficiency of simple trade instruc- 
tion is shown by the different degrees of success 
met with by men as they move from one shop 
to another. Some change from place to place, 
each time advancing in their work; others, on 
leaving the shop where they first learned their 
work or trade, find themselves unable to meet 
the conditions of the new place. They are 
obliged to begin again, making little use of 
their first training. A thorough study of these 
types of workmen reveals that one has been ever 
a student of principles, the other has worked 
just as hard learning too] manipulations and 
may be fairly capable of studying the work in 
the other manner, if properly directed. Shall 
the school courses be organized on the plan of 
actual shop life, permitting each pupil to pro- 
gress under instruction similar to that of actual 
apprenticeship training, teaching tool manip- 
ulations and processes with only the exceptional 
pupil gaining a knowledge of principles¢ Or, 
is the work to be made a real school subject 
and handled according to well established peda- 
gogical laws so that every pupil will be led 
into the broader field of trade work? 

In determining the name and character of 
our schools, we must not overlook the fact that 
a school may be called a trade school and yet 
do much more than teach a trade or a certain 
number of trades, and also that a school may 
be named the very opposite of a trade school 
and yet teach only trade manipulations of very 
limited value. 

School Shops Should Not Drill for Skill, 

To treat the shop work of the school as 
craftsmanship, drilling for skill in some special 
line, or in certain selected tool manipulations, 
whether from one trade or from several trades, 
is to turn out a class of pupils of more or less 


efficiency with but a small percentage capable 
of adapting themselves to a sufficiently wide 
range of occupations to insure anything above 
ordinary success, and this is now gained by 
a large number of boys without the advantages 
of a mechanical school. Unless the school shops 
can show returns exceeding, to a considerable 
extent, the ordinary conditions of training, 
there will be great difficulty in sustaining them 
at public expense. That pupils may receive 
some advantages because of opportunities to 
learn drawing, mathematics, ete., and because 
of this, show themselves superior to the or- 
dinary shop apprentice, is no excuse for not 
giving the best possible shop training. 

In our enthusiasm, we ought not to overlook 
the fact that there are several things that may 
increase the standing of the young mechanie. 
If a boy who has completed a certain course 
goes into a factory and is advanced over boys 
who have had substantially no schooling, it 
does not prove that every branch of the course 
has been what it ought to have been, or even 
helpful. In so large a number of subjects, the 
sum total may be helpful while some of the 
factors are decidedly harmful. It is not a 
question of making one boy better than another, 
but rather of making each boy the best pos- 
sible for the time and expense at command. 


Strive for the Larger Things. 

It therefore appears that if the school shop 
is to give results to warrant its cost, it must 
turn to the larger successes of trade life, a 
large percentage of those who pursue its courses. 
This does not mean that they are to train for 
foremen, superintendents, or other executive 
positions, but that they are to give to a large 
percentage of their pupils such a training as 
will lead them to a thorough knowledge of the 
principles underlying the every day details of 
their work, and because of this, to use a high 
degree of intelligence in their common occu- 
pations. This does not mean that the special 
aim of the manual training school is te make 
of the boy an intelligent citizen. This is al- 
ready accomplished by the old line subjects. 
The special feature to be added by this new line 
of school work is the making of his daily la- 
bors such as will require and continually build 
up his intellectual activities. This necessitates 
not simply the teaching of the boy to do a cer- 
tain line of work, but rather the teaching him 
to do his work in such a manner as will cause 
a large use of his mind and consequent growth 
of intelligence. 

Shop work in school is not so much for the 
purpose of teaching tool work as for the pur- 
pose of improving the intellectual and manhood 
factors in the work. In one sense, its purpose 
is similar to that of teaching literature. That 
is, taught not for the purpose of teaching read- 
ing, but for the purpose of getting out of read- 
ing that which will build up the larger and 
higher intellectual activities. Shop work should 
be taught not simply to make the pupils work, 
but for the purpose of getting out of work the 
highest and noblest that is possible. 


Make the Workmen Intellectual. 

We must not forget that a higher grade of 
intelligence can be maintained only by making 
the work of a more intellectual nature. To at- 
tempt to lift the workman by patching on to 
his education a little superficial knowledge of 
various outside lines of “culture,” or by teach- 
ing him a lot of details in his own trade, which 
he is not likely to use, while leaving him to do 
his daily tasks by blind imitation and the mus- 

(Concluded on Page 28) 
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MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE. 

A number of Wisconsin school men have 
recently combined and formed a mutual insur- 
ance company to take risks on public school and 
library property. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that more than $500,000 are paid out of 
the school funds of the state for fire protec- 
tion. Less than one-tenth of the amount is 
consumed in the payment of losses on the 10,- 
000 school and library buildings and their con- 
tents. The remainder, $400,000, is paid to cover 
the running expenses and dividends of the in- 
surance companies. 

School property is generally considered select 
risk. In 1907 but four fires were reported in 
the state and in 1908 less than a dozen, out 
of 10,000 insured structures. 

The actual cost of insurance on schoolhouses, 
as shown by statistics, is less than one-half 
mill per dollar. The old line insurance com- 
panies, however, charge premiums amounting 
ta 8 or 10 mills. 

It is the plan of the new company to write 
insurance at old line rates, each year take out 
the actual cost of conducting the business, and 
credit or pay back the difference between the 
premium and cost. In districts where no old 
line rate has been established, the rate will be 
$5.00 on $250 for a-three year period, $10.00 
on $500, and so on for larger policies. 


Using general insurance statistics as a basis, 
the new company will save from one-half to 
three-quarters of the money now paid for in- 
surance. Sixty city and village mutual com- 
panies in Wisconsin saved $150,000 for the 
policy holders on $60,000,000 risks; and 205 
town mutual companies saved over $2,000,000 
on $340,000,000. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that corresponding savings can be made 
on over $85,000,000 educational risks. 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The Cincinnati school board reformers have 
been given another setback. The Espy small 
school board law has been killed by the Ohio 
supreme court and the Cox organization is on 
top again. 

George M. Forbes, president of the Rochester 
board of education, has been elected president 
of the New York branch of the National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation. 

An experimental gymnasium has been opened 
in one of the Philadelphia public schools and 
simple apparatus costing $50 has been installed. 

Boston, Mass. The “open air” school con- 
ducted jointly by the school committee and a 
charitable organization has been enlarged to 
four rooms. 

Chicago, Ill. As a dual measure of economy 
and efficiency the school board has decided to 
reduce the office forces in its executive depart- 
ments by combining positions and hiring higher 
grade of clerks. Changes are made gradually 
as employes resign or are removed. In ac- 
cordance with this policy, a stenographer was 
recently employed at $75 per month in place of 
two $60 clerks. Census canvassers have been 
assigned to the staff of truant officers during 
the school years, etc. 

Sterling, Ill. The board of education has re- 
cently placed a ban on football in the high and 
public schools, declaring the game dangerous to 
life and limb. 
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Galesburg, Ill. In introducing a system of 
medical inspection the school board has found 
it advisable to employ a trained nurse to follow 
up cases of absence from school, advise parents 
of sick children, and in general assist the medi- 
cal inspector. The nurse has recently been 
made truant officer because it was found that 
in visiting homes of suspected cases she could 
enforce the compulsory education law with 
very little additional work. The position of the 
male truant officer formerly employed has been 
vacated. 

Columbus, O. The school board is seeking 
means for securing larger returns from its 
daily balances in the banks. It is proposed to 
discontinue the office of treasurer and place 
the funds in the bank which offers the highest 
rate of interest. 

In a case brought by a local contractor 
against the Louisville school board, it has re- 
cently been decided that the board may exercise 
discretion in awarding contracts to others than 
the lowest bidders. The board refused to give 
the plaintiff a contract for painting and glazing 
because work done previously was alleged to be 
unsatisfactory. 

David A. Ellis, chairman of the Boston school 
board, recently issued a statement denying that 
the establishment of industrial courses in the 
public day and evening schools of Boston was 
over the protest of union labor. 

He says: “So far as the labor unions being 
opposed to the establishment of the various in- 
dustrial courses, the exact contrary is true. 
When the plan was outlined, the school board 
talked over the subject with prominent labor 
union leaders and the result was highly satis- 
factory. 

“Tt must be understood that these courses do 
not pretend to take the place of the ordinary 
apprenticeship. All craft work requires the 
work of both head and hand. We cannot hope 
to teach in the schools dexterity of the hand, 
but we believe that we can assist the scholar 
with correlative study and work, so that when 
he finally does take up his trade he will ad- 
vance rapidly and be able to fill the highest 
position in that trade. If we teach the boy 
shoemaking, it is not with the idea that he 
will be able to go at once into a shoe shop at 
a large salary, but we want him to go into the 
factory with a knowledge of leather and of the 
making of the whole shoe, so that he will be 
able to take advantage of the opportunity of 
promotion. The manual dexterity of nailing on 
the heel—or whatever part he does first—he 
must learn in the shop.” 

Des Moines, Ia. The school board has de- 
posited its funds in a local bank after securing 
bids on the interest to be paid on daily bal- 
ances. 

Baltimore, Md. The school board is promot- 
ing a movement for a loan of $1,000,000 with 
which to erect school buildings and purchase 
larger playgrounds. Some of the present ele- 
mentary schools were built fifty or sixty years 
ago and of one hundred twenty-seven in use 
only fourteen can be classed as strictly modern 
and sanitary. The total value of school prop- 
erty in the city is more than $5,000,000 and 
the bonded indebtedness is only $1,800,000. 
With the additional million it is proposed to 
put up ten 24-room schools, capable of accom- 
modating 1,000 pupils each. About fifty of 








the old schools are to be abandoned and the 
money thus obtained will be applied to the pur- 
chase of sites for the new buildings. 

The school board is proceeding under a defi- 
nite program, worked out by Supt. Van Sickle 
and School Architect Owens and their respec- 
tive professional corps. 

Middletown, Conn. The school board has 
elected William A. Wheatley as superintendent 
of schools. 

Peoria, Il]. Supt. Gerard T. Smith has been 
re-elected. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Trenton, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a new salary schedule for women principals: 

“Teachers having full charge of buildings 
with less than four class-rooms shall be regard- 
ed as nominal principals and shall receive a 
salary of $50 in addition to their regular annual 
salaries as teachers. 

“Female principals of buildings having four 
or more schoolrooms regularly occupied by 
classes shall receive a salary of $900 for the 
first year of service as principal and $50 addi- 
tional each year of service thereafter until the 
salary is $1,000 per year, if there are less than 
nine such rooms, or until the salary is $1,050, 
if there are nine such rooms, or until the salary 
is $1,200, if there are ten or more such rooms, 
or until the salary is $1,300, if there are ten 
or more such rooms and an eighth grade class. 

“Provided that in being promoted to a prin- 
cipalship or transferred from the principalship 
of one building to that of another, no princi- 
pal shall suffer a decrease of salary, but shall 
have such additions as may be warranted by the 
number of years of her service as principal; 
and provided, further, that other things being 
equal, in the promotion of principals to larger 
buildings and higher grades, preference shall 
be given to those principals who have completed 
post-graduate courses of study during their time 
of service as principal.” 

Springfield, Mass. The teachers are in the 
midst of a campaign for an increase of twenty 
per cent in their salaries. 

Nos Angeles, Cal. The school board has de- 
cided to pay all teachers of half-day classes as 
if they were working full time. A number of 
buildings are overcrowded and others are being 
enlarged, necessitating the doubling of classes. 


Lincoln, Neb. The school board has revised 
the salary schedule for high school teachers. In 
the future instructors will be paid as follows: 

“Salary—Teachers with the minimum train- 
ing and experience shall receive $675 ($75 per 
month) for the first year and $45 increase per 
year for each additional year of service until 
the maximum of $855 per year ($95 per month) 
is reached. Teachers who have the M. A. de- 
gree or the equivalent in advanced academic 
and professional training and who have taught 
with marked success not less than one year at 
a salary of $855 shall be given upon the joint 
recommendation of the high school committee, 
the superintendent and the high school princi- 
pal, an increase of $45 for each of the succeed- 
ing years. 

“Teachers who have given evidence of excep- 
tional scholarship and efficiency, and of spe- 
cial usefulness in their departments and to the 
school, who have the master’s degree, and who 
have taught for not less than one year at the 
salary of $945 ($105 per month) shall be given, 
upon the joint recommendation of the high 
school committee, the superintendent and high 
school principal, an increase of $45 per year, 
which shall constitute the maximum salary 

($990 per year). 

Haverhill, Mass. The school committee has 
recently increased the maximum pay of teach- 
ers in the elementary grades to $650. For- 
merly the highest amount paid was $600. 
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CRITICISM OF THE SCHOOLS 


By C. S. RISDON, Superintendent of Schools, 
Independence, Kans. 


The atmosphere of today is charged with the 
spirit of uncertainty. Inquiry, analysis, criti- 
cism is the order of the times. Each public 
institution as the church, the school, the gov- 
ernment is daily tried before the bar of public 
opinion. The poise and equilibrium of a few 
ago has in a large measure disap- 
The inherent right of the individual to 
think for himself and to declare his views ob- 
tains, but instead prevails in all countries and 
among all civilized peoples. The martial revo 
lution of yesterday has been supplanted by the 
less sanguinary but no less earnest intellectual 
revolution of today. The hour recognizes no 
religious dogma, no scholastic creed, no political 
principle as inviolate, if it runs counter to the 
laws of rationality. Absolutism is as dead as 
feudalism, but its interment is of more recent 
date. Generally speaking, critics have apparent- 
ly felt less compunction in attacking the church 
or the state than they have in attacking the 
public school. But with the microbe of uneasi- 
ness pervading the atmosphere as it does today, 
it is not to be wondered that the professional 
reformer should gird up his loins, and with the 
front of an Ajax, summon the cringing peda- 
gogue to the lists. 


decades 
peared 


So occasionally from the pulpit, more often 
from the platform, and still more frequently 
from the press, the declaration goes forth that 
the youth of today is taught neither to spell, to 
cipher, to read intelligibly, to use his mother 
tongue correctly, to know definitely the primary 
facts of history and geography, nor to observe 
the ordinary forms of respect and courtesy. In 
short, that the school period is so occupied with 
frills and fads of recent origin, that no time 
remains for earnest, thorough work. Some of 
the craft have taken these allegations very 
much to heart and, during the last year or two, 
educational journals have contained many edi- 
torials and contributions denying the charge. 
Now, while many of these criticisms have not 
been made in the spirit of helpfulness, while 
in the main the charges have been character- 
ized by extravagant error, still the right of 
any individual to criticise the work of a public 
institution ought not to be questioned. 

Criticism is of Value. 

These criticisms have in no wise shaken the 
confidence of the people in their schools, and, 
on the other hand, they may lead teachers and 
school officials to scrutinize their work even 
more carefully and to guard even more jeal- 
ously the interests of the boys and girls under 
their care. Nothing could be more fatal to the 
progress and future efficiency of our schools 
than smug satisfaction on the part of teachers 
and officials that the school of today is good 
enough for the school of tomorrow. The teacher 
is responsible to his constituency equally with 
the congressman or other public servant, and 
has no superior prerogative to feel piqued at 
publie criticism of his efforts. He need not 
expect his armor to be invulnerable, and if the 
javelin of the professional reformer finds the 
weak spot and rankles in the flesh, it would be 
the part of wisdom to eliminate these elements 
of weakness and to make these points impen- 
etrable also, rather than sulk at or resent the 
attack. 

Yet, any thorough and impartial student of 
the educational situation in this country must 
admit that the major portion of the criticism 
regarding the schools, which has recently been 
flaunted in the face of the public, whether 


emanating from within or without the profes- 
sion, is wild conjeéture. It is made up for the 
most part of assertions that have not nor can- 
not be proved. In a majority of instances, no 
proof has been submitted to substantiate these 
extravagant allegations, and, when occasionally 
figures have been quoted for that purpose, they 
have easily been disproved. Unhappily for its 
exponents, this criticism has been entirely of 
the destructive type. They would tear the pres- 
ent curriculum to tatters and hurl the shreds 
to the four winds of heaven, but when asked 
what they would put in its stead, they can 
only hearken back to the three R’s—that sacred 
fund of lore from which, in their judgment, 
it is rank sacrilege to deviate either with ad- 
ditions or diminutions. Some men who pride 
themselves in being exponents of a progressive 
civilization, who hail as good the innumerable 
devices responsible for the material prosperity 
of the present, bemoan the fact that the youth 
of today are not taught as they were. These 
individuals fail to see the school in its true 
relation to the progress of the age. They are 
blind to the fact that what at one time was 
considered a luxury, may at another become 
a necessity, in the mental as well as in the 
physical life. The present conception of what 
constitutes a cultured man is a far different 
thing from what it was even a generation ago. 
The scope of the school’s work must broaden 
and deepen as life grows more complex and 
diversified. ‘The extent of the educational field 
precludes the possibility of an individual’s mas- 
tering all the details of its numerous depart- 
ments, yet a general knowledge of its several 
different phases materially augments a man’s 
power of thought and contributes much to his 
happiness. It leads him to appreciate culture, 
not so much for what he can make with it, as 
for what it makes of him. He recognizes that 
culture, as virtue, is of itself sufficient reward. 
The Critic Not a Constructive Type of Mind. 

It requires no particular ability to be a critic. 
Knocking is easy. If its defenders would keep 
their hands off, there are plenty of critics who 
could tear down our present educational system, 
but the man among them has not yet appeared 
who can cite us to something better in its 
stead. Whether in philosophy, literature or any 
other field, the critic has always been an in- 
dividual of very ordinary parts. As a producer 
he is generally a nonentity, as a traducer he 
may win notoriety. However meritorious an 
educational system may be, it will possess de- 
fects that may be magnified and heralded so 
diligently as to becloud the mind of the casual 
observer to the many excellent qualities it em- 
bodies. 


The Public School Has the Confidence of the 
People. 

But despite anything that has been said or 
written derogatory of the public schools, its 
patrons, the people who have watched the awak- 
ening, the unfolding, the development of their 
children’s powers, believe in the efficiency of 
that great American institution. So generally 
is it recognized as the primary source of good 
citizenship that whenever any crisis arises in 
the social or political life of our people, both 
the cause and the remedy are at once sought 
in the public schools.. I am not unmindful of 
the influence of the home and the church, yet 
I maintain that the ethical ideals of the edu- 
cated citizen of tomorrow are primarily being 
formed in the school of today. Would you 


read the social and political conditions of this 
country thirty years hence, study intimately 
the school life of today. The features which 
you would have characterize the national life 
of the next generation, must be incorporated in 
the educational plan of the present. So, the 
school dare not be satisfied with stimulating 
and developing the child’s intellectual faculties 
alone. It must, and I believe in the main does, 
recognize the claims of the moral and physical 
elements of his nature as well. It seeks to 
arouse noble purposes, to raise up high ideals 
of life, to cultivate the power and strength of 
purpose to do the right as he may see the 
right, in short, to bring to the highest fruition 
all the possibilities of each child’s natural en- 
dowment. Not only must the school prepare 
the youth to meet the exigencies of the age 
and environment in which he lives, but it must 
also develop within him a moral force that 
reacts upon his surroundings and is ever ready 
to do battle in order to make conditions better. 
Now, the present is not an age of conservatism, 
but rather a period of feverish haste. Life is 
larger and richer today than it was even yes- 
terday. ‘Those who have not yet reached the 
meridian of life have already witnessed a 
greater enlargement of life than centuries of 
history record. Yet, the school of today must 
endeavor to prepare the youth for a larger fu- 
ture than even the present affords. It must 
seek to penetrate the evil that separates the 
present from the future and to discover in 
some measure the qualities that will give him 
a clear mind, a steady hand and a strong heart 


when he shall launch out upon the untried sea 
of life. 


Educational System in Transitory Stage of De- 
velopment. 

The educational system of today, with all its 
excellencies and its many imperfections, is in 
a transitory stage. Its rapidly expanding cur- 
riculum is largely the result of the demands 
of a rapidly developing commercial life. The 
school has sought to meet the needs of the hour. 
The necessity of attempting many things has, 
as a natural consequence, left some things im- 
perfectly done. But present signs indicate that 
the curriculum has already attained its maxi- 
mum inflation, and from now on, will be 
changed largely through a system of elimina- 
tions, not of subjects in their entirety, but of 
the unessential parts of subjects. This process 
of elimination could not be exercised freely 
during the rapid growth of the curriculum, for 
those in charge of the educational machinery 
have been kept far too busy in systematizing 
these new additions. Still, the present situa- 
tion is by no means a serious one, and the edu- 
cational plan of the country will be gradually 
purged of its superfluities, unified and sys- 
tematized, but still kept abreast the times. And 
I may remark that this work will be accom- 
plished by the friends of the public schools, 
the loyal men and women who are responsible 
for what of good the school is now achieving, 
rather than by the professional reformer or the 
self-appointed critic.— Abstract. 


The Teacher’s Mission. 

To capture the citadel of the child’s mind 
through love and sympathy; to lead pupils 
toward higher ideas of life and duty; to es- 
tablish closer relations between home and 
school and state; to exalt purity of life and 
conduct; to strengthen the moral tone of the 
community; to make good men and women; 
to establish and dignify the profession of 
teaching; to make education attractive; to mag- 
nify the state; to meet the need for educated 
citizenship; such is the exalted mission of the 
teacher.—Charles R. Skinner, New York. 
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Chaos may be a stronger word than you would 
sanction in a statement of the trend of present 
day school management, but it is assumed that, 
in your experience, you have observed a con- 
flict between the interests to be served by the 
schools and also a wide divergence of opinion 
as to methods to be followed—differences as to 
the purpose of education and consequent dis- 
putes as to what shall comprise the common 
school curriculum—a conflict so bewildering as 
to suggest the confusion of tongues at the 
Tower of Babel. 

In this disorganized condition many glaring 
faults have arrested the attention of educators 
in almost every state. In Wisconsin, my own 
state, we are awakening to the fact that our 
schools are inefficient; that they are not eco- 
nomically administered, that teachers are “hired 
and fired,” so to speak, upon the whim of some 
member of the administration; that salaries are 
low and the conduct of schools in rural com- 
munities is turned over to the lowest bidder; 
that a sense of insecurity destroys the inde- 
pendence and undermines the usefulness of su- 
perintendents; that often the directorate is not 
qualified to pass upon the important matters 
coming before it; that uniformity and system 
within the state are lacking; and that often the 
local public sentiment which dominates the 
school management runs counter to the purpose 
and interest of the state. 

Such conditions strongly suggest the need for 
re-organizing school management. 

Before suggesting a remedy for so many 
evils it may be well to remember that the edu- 
cation of the youth is a state function. No 
local community is so concerned about the qual- 
ity of citizenship of the next generation as the 
state itself. The unit is the state. 

Yet, a strongly centralized government of the 
public schools by the state is scarcely to be pre- 
ferred to the present disorganized inefficiency 
of purely local administration. , 

Experience would seem to advise the adoption 
of a co-ordinate government by state and local 
authorities—some system which might enlarge 
the general outlook of school work and at the 
same time provide checks and balances neces- 
sary to prevent confusion and conflict in ad- 
ministration. ; 

The administration of public schools in the 
United States, like the schools themselves, has 
grown largely according to local circumstances. 
Almost everywhere throughout the country, the 
management and administration of free public 
schools depends chiefly upon local school com- 
mittees or boards and upon public sentiment. 
Uniformity and system within the state arc 
lacking. We are, in school affairs, generally 
speaking, working almost entirely under local- 
ized administration. 

With the growth and expansion of the public 
school system serious defects have developed 
through the limitations of local government. 
Many and various attempts in the form of new 
legislation have been made in different parts 
of the country to adjust the school laws and 
management to the changing conditions. Eleven 
different states are now codifying laws relative 
to education and re-organizing school govern- 
ment. It is therefore believed that wise re-or- 
ganization of school administration is neces- 
sary for the best welfare of our schools. 

Where a change from the localized school 
management has been attempted a more or less 
strongly centralized government by the state has 
been substituted. Especially in the Southern 
states, where this plan was tried, failure was the 
result. In discussing this question let not the 
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By A. S. LINDEMANN. 


strong feeling for home rule befog the issue. 
By decisions based on the organic law of the 
states it will be shown presently that home rule 
claims are in error and are unfortunate out- 
growths of conditions. 

Co-ordinate school government by state and 
local authorities is no innovation in American 
principles of government. Co-ordination of 
authority and control is the basis of our national 
and state governments, consisting of the three 
co-ordinated branches, Legislative, Executivé 
and Judicial. 

That present conditions of local government 
will not continue is clear to the careful student 
of American school life and is evident from the 
unrest indicated by continual changes in statu- 
tory legislation. Evolution of school govern- 
ment is sure to bring more uniformity in 
methods than exists today under local govern- 
ment; and a higher efficiency in teaching and 
better results in the school room will be de- 
manded. 

More liberal remuneration and securer posi- 
tions for the professional teachers, principals 
and superintendents are necessary. 

Expansion in school work, including manual 
training, trade schools and continuation school 
work are bound to be undertaken by a nation 
where the industries are rapidly and broadly 
developing. 

Is it economical and business-like for each 
community to experiment in its own way, or 
is it wiser to work out, with the assistance of a 
well organized state department of education, 
such instruction to suit each locality? Let us 
remember, in each case the state is a contributor 
in part to the maintenance of such schools. 

Comparatively speaking our people have been 
very liberal in voting school funds for educa- 
tion. The people of the United States spend 
nearly as much money as all Europe. Our 
buildings and equipments are the best. Yet 
probably in the future our people will vote still 
larger appropriations for school purposes. In 
the interest of economy far more systematic 
and co-operative management must be insti- 
tuted to avoid waste of energy, time and money 
caused by divided effort and fragmentary plans. 
The Right to Inaugurate Co-Ordinate Adminis- 

tration, 

Before seriously considering the proposition 
that the state establish co-ordinate administra- 
tion and control of schools together with local 
boards, the legal aspect must first be studied. 
In a monograph on School Administration Dr. 
Webster of Columbia University says, “Many 
of the state constitutions make quite specific 
provisions for supervision by a State Board or 
Superintendent, or both. The doctrine followed 
is laid down in the Massachusetts Constitution. 
Knowledge and learning, as well as virtue, gen- 
erally diffused throughout the community, are 
essential to the preservation of a free govern- 
ment and of the rights and liberties of the 
people.” 

In principle, state control is sustained by the 
decisions of the courts. The following citation 
from the case of the State vs. Haworth is typi- 
cal of the law as settled by such decision: “Es- 
sentially and intrinsically the schools in which 
are educated and trained the children who are 
to become the rulers of the commonwealth are 
matters of state and not of local jurisdiction. 
In such matters the state is a unit.” 

In the Pennsylvania case of Ford vs. Ken- 
dell Borough School District the court made 
the following decision: “We may assert posi- 
tively and without hesitation that school dis- 
tricts are but the agents of the commonwealth, 


for the sole purpose of the administration of the 
commonwealth’s system of public education.” 

The state levies the school taxes on property 
valuation and distributes it according to the 
school population. In the distribution accord- 
ing to the number of children of school age, it 
collects the tax from the wealthy counties and 
districts and distributes it independently of 
such collection, giving the poorer counties the 
largest tax allowance. It evidently collects and 
distributes school taxes for the benefit of the 
state and not the local community. In some 
forms state supervision and control is quite ap- 
parent, such as prohibition of sectarian instrue- 
tion, compulsory education, certification of 
teachers, state inspection of high schools and 
the like. 

Now, as a matter of common sense logic, it 
must be plain that the citizens of the state of 
Illinois, outside of Chicago, have a right to de- 
mand that the large alien element, which floods 
that city, be properly trained to American citi- 
zenship through the efforts of the public school. 
The people also have the right to demand that 
in rural districts, where the proverbial par- 
simonious school committeeman often domin- 
ates, the country boy receive sufficient education 
to make him an intelligent and reliable Ameri- 
can citizen. Tax payers of the commonwealth 
contribute to that end and they have a right to 
demand that the state so assist in the admin- 
istration of the schools and the school funds as 
to produce the result demanded. 


Some Weaknesses of Purely Local Government. 

Only recently a case was quoted in which the 
town school officers used the state tax appro- 
priation to cover the entire school expenditure. 
The state school taxes are usually distributed 
according to the school population. In this in- 
stance the school officials kept a sufficiently 
large number of children away from the school 
houses, reducing the attendance to such an ex- 
tent that no town tax became necessary for the 
support of the schools. ‘These cases, unfortu- 
nately, are not isolated. Who has not heard of 
the country school board reducing the salary of 
the teacher to the lowest possible amount? It 
is easy to find many instances in which the 
teacher of the rural school earns only between 
two and three hundred dollars for the school 
year. 

“There never before was a nation that gave 
the education of the young into the hands of 
the lowest bidder,” says Hugo Muensterberg. 

We are all familiar with cases similar to the 
one quoted by George H. Martin in the “Evolu- 
tion of the Massachusetts Public School Sys- 
tem.” He says, “Questions involving the fate 
of nations have been decided with less expendi- 
ture of time, less stirring of passion, less vocifer- 
ation of declamation and denunciation, than 
the location of a fifteen by twenty school house. 
I have known such a question to call for ten 
district meetings, scattered over two years, 
bringing down from the mountain farms three 
miles away, men who had no children to be 
schooled, and who had not taken the trouble to 
vote in a presidential election during the 
period.” 

Yet in innumerable instances, such is the 
government of public schools covering vast 
areas of our great states. The management of 
schcol affairs in states is sometimes exemplary, 
but more often seriously defective for the best 
interests of education. 

From school men who have visited our schools 
in this section of the state I am informed that 
there is vigorous sentiment in favor of efficient 
schools and that your best citizens are members 
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of boards of education. It is a general experi- 
ence that when a community grows older the 
business interests absorb the attention of your 
strong men, and school affairs are usually given 
into the hands of others who are willing to 
serve. The late Supt. Soldan of St. Louis, in 
an address before the Philadelphia Educational 
Association, outlining the functions of school 
boards, pointed out in the strongest terms the 
necessity of limiting the labors of the school 
board members. He said, “Where membership 
in a school board exacts much time and labor, 
many excellent citizens are practically excluded 
from service because they cannot afford the 
sacrifice; under the old system it is but a ques- 
tion of time when the membership of any board 
will deteriorate. Where the function of the 
board is confined to the more essential elements 
of administration, namely, legislation, direction 
and supervision, it does not require frequent 
and lengthy meetings. 
Centralization Not Desirable. 

The usual campaign cry against educational 
changes and reforms has been against centraliz- 
ation or against the alleged one man power in 
the superintendent. ‘The same authority de- 
feats that contention by the following state- 
ment: “It is incumbent for the superintendent 
to see that there is not too much centralization, 
by delegating much of his power to assistant 
superintendents and principals. Not only to the 
principal, but to the teacher herself should a 
great deal of reasonable freedom be left. In- 
dividuality in teaching should be encouraged. 
It is not only undesirable, but it is harmful to 
make everybody do everything in just the same 
way. In important practical matters, such as 
the framing of a course of study, the responsi- 
bility and initiative belong to the superin- 
tendent.” 

The facts are that the St. Louis school sys- 
tem, as built up under the re-organized school 
law, has been an example for the whole coun- 
try. It is not a centralized system, but is built 
up by proper co-ordination of the board of edu- 
cation with the superintendent’s department, 
the department of buildings, etc. The profes- 
sional experts have a wide latitude of initiative, 
and the board controls with its veto power. 
3etter school service has been realized because 
members are relieved of personal attention to 
professional matters. 

The division of functions between the laymen 
in the school administration and the expert of- 
ficers is discussed by Dutton and Snedden in 
their recent volume on School Administration, 
as follows: 

“It is very evident that in educational ad- 
ministration in the various American states 
the utmost confusion prevails at this point. 
There is no logical scheme of administration 
which provides at the proper point for division 
between lay and expert direction. In some of 
our best governed cities is found the nearest 
approach to correct principles. These place in 
the hands of special experts, either individuals 
or commissions, such matters as examination of 
teachers, choice of plans for buildings, formula- 
tion of courses of study, selection of text books, 
grading and graduation of pupils, after-training 
of teachers, supervision of imstruction; while 
bodies representing the electorate hold the power 
of veto or approval over their actions, approve 
of budgets or modify the same, fix salary sched- 
ules, and in general, express popular approval 
or disapproval of the course of administration. 
The same division of functions is evident in 
Massachusetts, where the Board of Education, 
appointed by the governor, its membership 
changing gradually, is intended to represent 
public policy in general, in regard to educa 
tional matters, but the execution of this policy 
in its detail, demanding expert control, is left 
to the secretary and agents of the board, who 
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hold office for indefinite terms and have every 
incentive to become experts in their special 
fields. A popularly selected county board which 
appoints the superintendent of schools and 
gives him large powers of recommendation and 
initiative conforms to this scheme.” 

Co-Ordination Does Not Mean National Con- 

trol. 

By co-ordinate supervision or control is not 
meant a supervision by any national officer or 
board. Education comes under the doctrine of 
state rights and is not subject to federal inter- 
ference. It is, however, most unfortunate that 
the United States has not given to education a 
place in the councils of the nation equal to war, 
commerce, labor and agriculture. The Na- 
tional Commissioner of Education should be a 
cabinet officer, and not as now, a statistician 
at a very limited salary and having very nar- 
rowly circumscribed functions. The federal gov- 
ernment, under the direction of the Secretary of 
Education, is well able to work out special 
problems of education for the welfare of the 
nation, such as the education of the Indians 
and technical instruction, and the facilities of 
the national capital are especially adapted for 
this purpose. What a stimulus to education and 
culture in the nation such a department would 
be. All civilized nations have a ministry of 
education to work out the problems of educa- 
tion in a broad sense, not as administrative 
officers of a centralized school government. 

Co-ordinated school government within the 
state would not mean that all the principal edu- 
cational interests of the state, like normal 
schools, universities and technical colleges be 
governed by a central board, which is done in 
some instances. This is indeed centralization. 
On the other hand, where different bodies of 
regents or overseers manage each class of schools 
and colleges we find better and broader admin- 
istration, greater growth and a wider scope in 
influence. 

In Milwaukee we have found that the prin- 
ciple of co-ordination in different educational 
institutions of the city has worked to the ad- 
vantage of all. Some metropolitan cities merge 
library and museum and their educational in- 
stitutions into the school management. In our 
city all three have different and separate boards. 
Upon the establishment of the new trade school, 
the first founded under public auspices in the 
United States, a separate committee for its ad- 
ministration was provided under the law. While 
all those institutions are separate, they cor- 
relate their efforts and form a very successful 
example of co-ordination. 


Necessity of Co-Ordinate Control of High 
Schools. 

Ex-Governor Hoard in a recent address to 
the school superintendents of Wisconsin, scores 
the present high schools for the subservience in 
their curriculum to the universities and col- 


leges. ‘This criticism has ofte 
Now, as to the facts in the cas: 

High schools should, without stion, be a 
strong factor in disseminating culture. The 
studies pursued in high schools never be 
narrowed down to purely vocational work. The 
planning of secondary school courses as they 
exist today has been done under the influence 
of university and college authorities. The prin- 
cipals and instructors in high schools are anx- 
ious to have their schools accredited by univer- 
sities and colleges of standing, yet only a small 
percentage of the pupils ever go to college. It 
is a grave and unjustifiable discrimination to 
allow these preparatory studies to dominate the 
high schools, instead of providing studies of 
such scope and purpose as may best serve the 
educational interest of the great majority of 
high school pupils. 

The head professor of mathematics in one of 
our large universities absolutely repudiate1 the 
mathematical courses as at present given in 
many high schools. Another leading mathe- 
matician who had been largely responsible for 
making elementary mathematics in high school’s 
extremely theoretical is now using his influence 
to bring back the teaching of algebra and geom- 
etry to a practical basis. These college theorists 
have so influenced the teaching of these sub- 
jects that their value to the average student as a 
course of mental training has been reduced to a 
minimum, because the students cannot master 
the subject as at present given. The ahetru 
theory of limits, as included in our algebras and 
geometries, was the subject of controversy be 
tween Sir Isaac Newton and Baron Leibnitz. 
The average instructor in mathematics is ex- 
pected to make such theoretical discussions plain 
to the pupils. One of the best mathematical 
ieachers in our schools confessed that he himself 
did not for some time succeed in his attempts 
to teach this particular subject. Mathematics 
should give the pupil mental discipline, or in 
plain English, teach him to think. Do we ac- 
complish that end by teaching him mathematics 
which are beyond his comprehension? The best 
test seems to be that our practical men who 
require instruction in mathematics fail to look 
toward our schools for instruction and turn to 
the well known correspondence schools. These 
institutions, understanding the actual require- 
ments of their pupils, give mathematical in- 
struction which is adapted to the needs of the 
pupils, and which they can master. It is of in- 
terest to know that in the state of Wisconsin 
there are nearly 40,000 students who subscribe 
to and attempt to pursue such correspondence 
courses in mathematics and science work. 

How shall we arrive at a fair and proper ver- 
dict between the university on one side and the 
boards of education on the other? The state 
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board of education should act as a mediator be- 
tween the combined influence of the great uni- 
(Concluded on Page 18) 





PROPOSED PENNSYLVANIA 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MEMORIAL. 


To be erected in the state to honor the founders and pioneers of the system, and to emphasize the work of those 


who have brought the schools to their present successful and useful position. 


The central figure represents Thaddeus 


Stevens in the act of delivering the address to the legislature, in 1835, which prevented the repeal of the Public School Law. 


The other figures are a school boy and girl and Governors Wolf and Ritner. 


Funds for the monument are being collected 


by the Pennsylvania Public School Memorial Association whose headquarters are in the Crozer Building, Philadelphia. 
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FOR CLOSER RELATIONS. 

It is but an indirect relation which prin- 
cipals and teachers in city school systems bear 
to their respective boards of education. The 
superintendent forms the connecting link by 
which the rules and orders of the board are 
conveyed. And, while it is the privilege of 
any member or group of the teaching body to 
petition, and when occasion arises, to protest 
to the board, the superintendent is the proper 
official for the teachers’ communication with 
that body. 

This is as it should be, and suggests that 
the relationship of teachers and superintend- 
ent be definite and intimate, so that the unity 
of the system be strong at all times. Super- 
vision is perhaps the strongest force invoked 
to preserve this unity and the superintendents’ 
directions and assistance, both written and 
spoken, serve to preserve the balance and fix 
the policies to be followed. 

Supt. Brooks of Boston describes, in his 
latest report, a plan for the permanent organi- 
aztion of the teaching force into councils for 
determining educational policies. These, in 
brief, consist of a dozen or more of commit- 
tees for both high and elementary schools, 
each of which takes up a definite branch or 
group of studies, or a matter of general pol- 
icy, which it investigates. Individual teachers 
bring to these committees their suggestions for 
changes or improvements in the courses of 
study, in text, books, salaries, pensions, school 
accommodations, ete., etc. The findings and 
conclusions of the committees, or councils, are 
transmitted to the superintendent in advisory 
form and may be rejected by him or em- 
bodied in his final recommendations which 
the school committee determines upon. 

The idea is not exactly a new one. In an 
indefinite form, many cities have had and now 
have advisory committees of teachers and prin- 
cipals. But most of these efforts are only 
spasmodic and temporary, while the Boston 
plan is a permanent administrative device. 

Such advisory councils give to the teaching 
body initiative and a feeling of interest in the 
whole system that cannot fail to have a good 
effect upon every individual teacher and class. 
It inevitably awakens the professional spirit 
and should, we think, be one of many factors 
which must be invoked to make our school- 
masters more interested and satisfied in their 
calling. At the same time, the advice of 
teachers’ councils give a force to the superin- 
tendent’s recommendations which these, de- 
pending upon his individual opinion, could 
not have. It might be objected that the su- 
perintendent’s power of initiative will in a 





measure be hampered. This is not likely to 
be the case and has not arisen in Boston. 

Teachers’ councils are well worth trying and 
will certainly become more common as they 
are better understood. There is in them, also, 
an element of danger which must be obviated 
from the very start. They must not develop 
into quasi-legislative bodies, with self-arro- 
gated mandatory powers. Any such socialistic 
tendency will work harm. 





SEND YOUR SUPERINTENDENT. 

The value of conventions held from time to 
time by state, sectional or national organiza- 
tions of school men can hardly be fully esti- 
mated. They are, more than any other agency, 
the means of refreshing and strengthening 
educators and give them new vigor and en- 
couragement for their daily duties. 

The superintendent, as an educational gen- 
erai, must, more than the individual teacher, 
keep in touch with the progress and move- 
ments of the times. Nothing can stimulate 
him more than gatherings of professional men, 
like himself, where mind clashes with mind, 
and where the best thoughts of theorists and 
practical men are brought into expression. 

The school board member who has attended 
conventions of men in his own avocation of 
life, e. g., of professional or trade orgarizations. 
appreciates these meetings. He is willing to 
encourage them to the extent of giving the 
superintendent leave of absence. 

We meet with school boards occasionally, 
however, who take a narrow view of the mat- 
ter, refusing to grant time or to reimburse 
the superintendent. In these instances, we 
imagine, ignorance of the far-reaching value 
of the meetings is at fault. 

Beginning on March 1, and continuing 
three days, the department of superintendence 
of the National Education Association will 
meet in Indianapolis. It must be considered 
the most important educational meeting of 
the year, which no superintendent should fail 
to attend. It is in no sense an outing, as the 
national summer meetings are, and the effort 
for knowledge is intense. The sessions take 
up the entire day and evening and are devoted 
strictly to the problems of the hour and to 
such subjects as come within the range of the 
superintendent’s labors. The program, printed 
on another page, will easily demonstrate the 
timeliness of the topics for discussion and the 
importance of the speakers who will discuss 
them. 

School boards should require their superin- 
tendents and supervisors to go, and pay their 
expenses. We venture to say that no more 
wise expenditure could be made. Members of 
school boards who have come to a meeting of 
the department will never dispute the allow- 
ance of the superintendent’s expense. 

It may be well to require that the superin- 
tendent make a brief report of what he heard 
and saw. But, let him go, give him ample 
leave of absence and pay his expenses. 


A SCHOOL BOARD “PERQUISITE.” 

Among the many pleasant experiences which 
the average school board members have are 
the criticisms and abuse given so freely by 
press and public. The best intentioned and 
most wisely planned actions are condemned 


without adequate inquiry into the conditions 
and aims which prompted them. 

A disgruntled teacher, an over zealous pat- 
ron, a vicious newspaper policy, are usually at 
the bottom of these attacks. The best inter- 
ests of the schools demand courageous action 
at times. When the clamor in the behalf of 
an incompetent principal or teacher is strong 
or the ultra-conservative opposition to a laud- 
able progressive measure is intense, it is the 
sincere and steadfast school official who faces 
his constituency and performs his duty con- 
scientiously. 

A western editor, in discussing the members 
of a board of education which retired, writes: 
“That a man can give as much valuable time to 
a public interest, laboring assiduously for what 
he conceives to be the public good, and receives 
as his reward only censure and _ vilification, 
is one of the discouraging features of accept- 
ing office. That a citizen serves without pay 
or any personal advantage is given no consid- 
eration. He is judged with severity, credited 
with the worst motives and relegated to pri- 
vate life at the first opportunity. The only 
public satisfaction that such officials can enjoy 
is the feeling that they have been uninfluenced 
by any unjust criticism, that they have re- 
tained their own self-respect, and that a few, 
who know them and their motives, will be- 
lieve that whatever mistakes they have made, 
they have done what they honestly believed 
to be for the best interests committed to them.” 

If the press made more of an effort to ac- 
cord due justice and appreciation to school 
boards the public would be much less apt to 
offer reproaches and abuse. An _ honest, 
straightforward policy, carried out by reliable 
and competent editorial writers and reporters, 
is all that is required. Facts concerning school 
board meetings, without coloring or bias, and 
editorials based on these facts and written 
without bitterness, will lessen causes for much 
public abuse. 


TWELVE MONTHS’ SALARY. 

The twelve-months-salary for teachers idea 
is rapidly finding favor in the east and middle 
west. On the Pacific coast, where it first 
gained widespread recognition, it is practically 
universal so far as the cities are concerned. 

Under the twelve-payment plan, briefly 
stated, the teacher receives at the end of each 
month one-twelfth portion of her annual sal- 
ary. The tenth and eleventh installments are 
paid when the schools close for the summer 
and the final installment is made at the open- 
ing of the new year. 

The plan has been found of immense help 
in procuring adequate salaries for teachers. In 
fact, this idea was uppermost in the minds 
of the clever and progressive schoolmasters 
who originated it. 

It is a strange fact that the public and the 
press will invariably compare the monthly 
wage of the teacher with the salaries and 
wages paid in other occupations. They will 
forget, despite continued repetitions, that the 
teacher’s employment is continued only eight 
or nine, or at most, ten months in the year, 
while in every other avocation the pay goes 
on for the full twelve months. To set this 
inevitable tendency right, the twelve-payment 
plan was invented. 
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The New York School Board Acts on Football. 


In addition to the original argument for 
the system, other advantages have been de- 
rived in actual practice. It has been found to 
be an unfailing device for tiding the unthrifty 
schoolma’am over the vacation and placing 
money in her hands during the first month of 
the school year. 

Opposition to the plan has been chiefly due 
to fears on the part of school board officials 
concerning administrative difficulties. It was 
thought that the plan would prove so involved 
as to make impossible just deductions for ab- 
sences and for resignations during the year. 
Some simple expedients incorporated in the 
Seattle and Portland plans obviate any such 
danger. 


FOOTBALL IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The wave of criticism and denunciation of 
football that has recently swept the country 
is finding fruition in the action of school 
boards who are barring the game from the 
high schools. And, while it must be admitted 
that football, as it is played at present, merits 
much of the abuse heaped upon it, we cannot 
agree that it should be abolished from either 
the colleges or secondary schools. 

Football is one of the oldest Anglo-Saxon 
games and is a fine, manly sport that will not 
be downed in one year by the action of a few 
dozen or even a few hundred school boards. 
It has in it all the elements necessary to de- 
velop strong, self-reliant and self-restraining 
boys and men. It is not at all so brutal a 
game as it is pictured to be, but, on the con- 
trary, is thoroughly scientific and requires skill 
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The Schoo! Drinking Cup. 


and judgment of a high order that any one 
not initiated can hardly appreciate. 

Rather than forbid it altogether, we think 
that school boards should move for a thorough 
revision of the present rules governing the 
game. There ought to be a difference in the 
style of game played by the universities and 
the high schools. The men on the college 
teams are almost invariably players who have 
been hardened by four to six years’ experience. 
High school boys are usually still in their 
teens and ought to play a lighter game. 

In this, the state, county and city athletic 
councils can wield material influence by fixing 
higher standards of physical maturity. The 
length of playing periods can be shortened, 
long trips can be avoided and other reforms 
can be made. All of the essential objections 
to the game can be eliminated. 


DONT’S. 

Don’t hire a friend because she is a friend. 

Don’t hire a teacher without a valid certifi- 
cate. It is illegal and violates your oath of 
office. 

Don’t hire an experienced—failure. 

Don’t hire an applicant unless you know 
something definite about her scholarship and 
personal character, and ability. 

Don’t wait for the good teacher to seek your 
school. Go after her yourself. 

Don’t let a good teacher go if a merited 
raise in salary will hold her. 

Don’t keep a poor teacher. 
less than $0.06 a year. 
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Crippled Children Cared for by School Physicians and Nurses, in Chicago. 





Philadelphia Asks a School Loan. 


OUR CARTOONS. 

A number of trade schools recently estab- 
lished are lacking in the patronage they de- 
serve, because they are, figuratively speaking, 
up in the clouds. They should be brought to 
earth; fees should be abolished; courses 
should be made practical; and the true in- 
terests of the boys and girls who enter the 
trades should be subserved. 

Football has been kicked out of the New 
York high schools. The board acted nearly 
unanimously in deciding that the game in its 
present form is dangerous for young men of 
high school age. 

Public school playgrounds are sought for the 
city of Washington. If congress takes the 
same view of the pupils’ needs for exercise 
and relaxation that it has of school accommo- 
dations, the playgrounds will fare very badly 
indeed, 

Public opinion is strong in Philadelphia for 
a $4,000,000 loan with which to build new 
schools. The Quaker City is the poorest mu- 
nicipality in the country in point of high 
school accommodations. The present move- 
ment, in which nearly seventy civic organiza- 
tions participated, has thoroughly alarmed the 
politicians and there seems to be some hope 
for fair play. 

The war against the slimy water pail and 
the deadly drinking cup is on in earnest. Three 
state boards of health have recently prohibited 
the “common drinking cup.” 


Chicago wants more schools, at a saving in 
cost over the structures erected in recent years. 





Washington Asks for More Public Playgrounds. 
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GRADED SCHOOL, LAURINBURG, N. C. 
Cost $20,000 Wheeler & Stern, Architects, Charlotte, N. C. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, LAURINBURG SCHOOL. 
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SECOND FLOOR, STAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL, STAMFORD, N. Y. 
Van Slyke and Woodruff, Architects, Binghamton, N. Y., and Kansas City, Mo. 


Basement is built of cut stone; walls are pressed brick; roof is tin. Entrance lobby has 
tile fioor and marble steps. Heating and ventilation is had from 
steam boiler and fan. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, NEW HIGH SCHOOL, STAMFORD, N. Y. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, STAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL. 


Classrooms are plastered and painted The wood trim is cypress, in natural finish. 
Blackboards are genuine slate. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND MUSEUMS. 

“Tf public libraries, why not public muse- 
ums?” The question has often been asked. 

In England museums and art galleries estab- 
lished by the municipalities are not uncommon. 
In this country the movement is yet in its in- 
fancy. In some cities—for instance, in Dayton, 
Ohio, and Grand Rapids, Mich.—the museum 
is a part of or affiliated with the public library. 
In other places the museum is founded and 
maintained by the city as an independent insti- 
tution. This is the case in Milwaukee. 

The public museum in Milwaukee was found 
ed in 1882 and in 1898 a building was erected 
by the city for the joint occupation of the pub- 
lic museum and the public library. Like the 
latter institution, the museum is in close touch 
with the public schools of the city. Loan col- 
lections are sent to the classrooms and classes 
are received at the museum, where lectures are 
held by a specially engaged instructor. Chil- 
dren visiting the museum singly or in small 
groups are given all possible attention. 

This museum has deliberately set for itself 
the task to spread knowledge among the masses. 
As the director of the museum stated in a pa- 
per which he read a couple of years ago before NEW SCHOOL, PALMYRA, N. J. 

: * 48 , Charles R. Peddle, Architect, Philadelphia, Pa 
the American Association of Museums, the fact a ee a ee eee sc dctintacnideitinddigmiadaal ~aienatoncal 
that the museum was established and is sup- Ro - Cl - ee _— a 
ported by the city makes this demand impera- 1 
tive. On the other hand, it is recognized that 
the museum has duties also to the scientific 
world and to its own curators. Some research, 
therefore, is carried on, chiefly directed toward 


investigations of the natural resources of Wis- 
consin. 


This specializing benefits the educational 
work of the museum in a very distinct way. 
Local collections of various kinds are made, 
showing how the earth is formed, how life de- 
velops and grows, how living things adapt them- 
selves to their surroundings. In other ways as 
well everything is done to assist the adult vis- 
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itor in his study. Personal attention and as- ee 
sistance are given when asked for, and all — mere Seema 
through the museum reading tables are distrib- - ==: : cererres 
uted with books on subjects shown in the pacer —S — 
mounts. tr aay 

In St. Louis the school system has its own rl 
educational museum, situated in the normal i PLATFOR Tl 
school building, and in charge of the assistant | 
superintendent of schools. It is an outgrowth 
of the Louisiana Purchase exposition of 1904, 
when a considerable part of the exhibits were | | / "Ng 
presented to the city. Much additional mate- Oa eg ahapenitice -— —---- __ eR - --- oe "eo aids ieee 
rial was received as gifts from the museums in eee [ash kode MAM, Pasaneea nei 
Milwaukee and Philadelphia, as well as from 
the Field museum and the Chicago Art Insti- — ——_ a > a bo 
tute. 

The material is arranged in accordance with \ 
the course of study prescribed for the schools, 
and divided in smaller collections, each repre- IH] CHEMICAL LAsLATOW. J UZIENCL RECITATION LOOM. BPHYICAL | = ComMLRciAL. @ MatHematicy if 
senting a distinct subject and accompanied by M eatidhccaindl eer APPARATUS ee ’ 
photographs and lantern slides; these collec- ates: 


tions circulate among the schools. Descriptive 

catalogues of the various collections and the 

books in the museum library are on the desk of . 

every teacher in the public schools, and exhibits, weal 

lantern slides and books are sent to the schools ; iF 

as the teachers need them in their classes. Spe- Tactens HH 
X/OOM 


cial study exhibits for the teachers are also ] 
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In Chicago museum extension is in the for- be ee ' core we 
mative stage. The Academy of Sciences has : 7 ‘ 7 
begun to send out loan collections among the 
schools on the north side, and more systematic i i 
. . . . . c 
work in this line is planned. A special study atintaiite' Baiaiaiin { ( ‘niteinaatiti ae 
course for teachers will be instituted, as well as sc'-0"s 54-6’ 2 20-0" 42-0" I 
. e . i ° A eo pupils 
informal talks to the children. It is hoped that i é ™ il 
: me : 
funds will be available for building and equip- 


ping a special children’s museum. The Field T ' 

Museum of Natural History is just beginning i 

to emerge from the stage of collecting and clas- it ae sala 

sifying. Its rapid growth has prevented sys- —— —— 
(Concluded on Page 23) 
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PALMYRA SCHOOL. 

Because of its many advantages for econom- 
ical management, the combined high and grade 
school building has in recent years intrenched 
itself firmly in the favor of small communi- 
ties all over the country. Compared with the 
large city school, this class of buildings was 
not until recently given the study and atten- 
tion of which it was due; although some of 
the problems involved require architectural in- 
genuity and skill of a high order. 

The Palmyra school, depicted on pages 11 
and 12, illustrates very well how the possi- 
bilities of this class of schoolhouse may be 
utilized for a complete building that is at once 
pleasing to view, sanitary and widely utili- 
tarian. 

The style of architecture is semi-colonial, 
worked up with a granite basement, reddish 
colonial brick and cut Indiana limestone trim. 

The first floor is very simply arranged. Each 
of the five classrooms is of standard size, to 
seat forty pupils, with cloakrooms off from the 
corridor. Flanking the front entrance on either 
side there is a library and a principal’s office 
with waiting room. The finish in each room is 
veneered yellow pine, in natural finish. 

The high school department occupies the en- 
tire second floor. The English room and lan- 
guage room seat eighty and sixty pupils, re- 
spectively, and are divided by a folding parti- 
tion which may be drawn back when the school 
is assembled for general exercises. The re- 
maining’ rooms on this floor are a chemical 
laboratory, science recitation room, apparatus 
storage room and a commercial and mathemat- 
ics room. Two good sized retiring rooms for 
teachers are placed at ends of the corridor. 

The general assembly room has been placed 
on the third floor, immediately under the roof. 
It seats 600 persons and is large enough for 
graduation exercises, lectures and civic gather- 
ings. The stairways are of fireproof construc- 
tion and are encased in brick walls so that the 
exits from the assembly hall are at all times 
perfectly safe. 

The basement has been planned to keep the 
boys and girls separated and at the same time 
make all portions accessible to the janitor from 
the boiler room. The lunch rooms are suf- 
ficiently large and well lighted to be used for 
manual training at any time. 

The heating system is a steam and warm air 
system, built by the American Heating and 
Ventilating Company. It was installed at a 
cost of $4,000 

The building has been erected under a $32,- 
000 appropriation, and cost, without heating or 
equipment, $26,000. The plans were accepted 
from Mr. Charles R. Peddle of Philadelphia, 
in competition with twelve architects, and have 
been complimented by the state board of edu- 
cation. 

BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Boston, Mass. The school committee has re- 
quested the school house commission to fix the 
minimum area of playgrounds surrounding 
school houses at thirty square feet per pupil. 
This standard corresponds practically to the 
German minimum and the British legal limit. 

An eight-story building has recently been 
planned by Mr. ©. B. J. Snyder to house the 
Washington Irving high school for girls in 
New York City. The building will be two 
stories higher than any schoolhouse now stand- 
ing in the city and will occupy a site contain- 
ing only 33,000 square feet of surface .The 
structure is to be fireproof throughout and 
wooden floors and casings will be eliminated 
as much as possible. Doors to hallways will 
be entirely of metal. Ten fire and smoke- 
proof stairways and four elevators will be pro- 
vided for vertical transportation. 
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Admission to Trade School. 
The Columbus school board has adopted rules 
to govern the admission of boys to the school 


of trades. These require that: 

1. No boy who has not reached the age of 
14 shall be admitted. 

2. Of boys who have the age qualification, 
there may be admitted: (a) Those who have 
finished the sixth grade. (b) Those having a 
good deportment record in school, but who have 
been unable for health or other reasons to mas- 
ter the requirements of an English education, 
and who are specially recommended for the 
trades school by teacher, principal and superin- 
tendent. 

3. Of those who may be qualified as above 
mentioned, there shall be admitted as many 
as can be conveniently cared for, to be selected 
as follows, preference being given: (a) To the 
older boys. (b) To the boys who need to learn 
a trade as soon as possible on account of pov- 
erty, death, or inability of parents to keep them 
in school. (c) To the boys who do not have a 
cultural bent. 

4. The director to keep a waiting list and 
notify applicants when there is an opening. 


Employment and Rating of Teachers. 

Lineoln, Neb. The school board has adopted 
the following rules for the employment of 
teachers in the high school: 

“Eligibility. To be eligible to election as a 
regular teacher in the high school it shall be 
necessary that the candidate be a graduate of 
a college or university of approved standing 
and have at least one year’s successful high 
school experience. This shall not apply to 
teachers in the following departments: Com- 
mercial, manual training, domestic art and 
science, and art. It is not to apply to teachers 
now on the force who are without the bache- 
lor’s degree. 

“Certification. Certificates of two grades 
shall be issued to high school teachers, to be 
designated as first and second grades. The 
second grade certificate shall be issued to teach- 
ers during their first year of service and shall 
be valid for one year. The first grade certifi- 
cate shall be issued to teachers who have 
served for one year and shall be valid until 
revoked by the board of education.” 

Williamsport, Pa. The school board has 
adopted a rule to govern the rating of teachers: 

“A record of the work of all teachers shall be 
kept by the superintendent according to the 
card record system. The record shall cover the 
following points: Discipline, class teaching, 
professional work, and progress, executive abil- 
ity, promptness, care of school property, and 
general average. Each teacher shall be fur- 
nished by the superintendent on the first Mon- 
day of December, March and May, a report 
showing her standing on each of these points. 
The superintendent shall on the 15th day of 
May of each year prepare and have on file in 
his office for the information of the members of 
the board only, a report giving the results of 
the work of all teachers as shown by their sepa- 
rate card reports. No teacher falling below 
seventy-five per cent in general average shall re- 
ceive an advance in position or salary other 
than that allowed by law. Any teacher falling 
below sixty per cent in general average shall 
be ineligible to consideration by the teachers’ 
and salaries’ committee. Upon request of a 
teacher the superintendent may at any time, 


with the approval of the teachers’ and salaries’ 
committee, grant without loss of position leave 
of absence for the purpose of study.” 

Use of Buildings. 

New Haven, Conn. A new rule of the board 
of education limits the use of school buildings, 
except for strictly educational purposes, to 
meetings of non-sectarian, non-political organi- 
zations of a general character. The board, by 
its committee on buildings, retains direct con- 
trol and supervision over the use of buildings 
by such organizations and permission for a 
meeting may not be granted until full details 
have been submitted and approved. 

Superior, Wis. Supt. W. E. Maddock has 
made a ruling that the assembly rooms and 
gymnasiums in public school buildings must 
not be used for dancing. For a number of 
years organizations of the high school and va- 
rious alumni associations have given informal 
dancing parties. 
continued 
patrons. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The board has recently in- 
structed its rules committee to prepare an 
amendment to the rules requiring a principal 
or teacher to attend meetings of alumni asso- 
ciations held in the public school buildings. 
The board grants the use of schools to former 
pupils of the schools for receptions, debates and 
dances, ete., but has hitherto not insisted upon 
any supervision over the affairs or their con- 
duct. 


These have now been dis- 


because of complaints made by 


Waterbury, Conn. The school board has 
amended its rules to prohibit teachers from tu- 
toring pupils in their classes. It was reported 
to the board that fifty per cent of the students 
in the high school are receiving private in- 
struction from their teachers and pay for this 
assistance. It was charged that boys and girls 
who do not use this method of ingratiating 
themselves with their instructors are discrimin- 
ated against. 

Worcester, Mass. A rule has been passed by 
the school committee prohibiting members from 
accepting samples of books or supplies of any 
kind which are offered to the schools. All ar- 
ticles recommended for use in the schools must 
be displayed in the office of the school clerk for 
inspection by the citizens. 

Manson, Ia. The rules of the board have 
been revised to .require tardy pupils to report 
to the principal. 

Kansas City, Mo. Fire drills have been made 
mandatory in all the public schools and prin- 
cipals have been required to report, in writing, 
the manner in which they are conducted. 

Manson, Ia. The school board has recently 
rescinded a rule which prohibited pupils from 
entering school who happened to be a minute 
late. Pupils from a distance have hurried to 
the school house a moment late in the past only 
to be compelled to go back again and loaf until 
the noon hour. The greatest hardship was on 
the country pupil. 

Northampton, Pa. A rule has been adopted 
prohibiting pupils and teachers from exchang- 
ing gifts during the Christmas holiday season. 

New York City. The school board, after a 
spirited contest, has passed an amendment to 
its rules barring football from the list of ath- 
letic games. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The rules of the school 
board have been so amended as to permit no 
increase in salary for individual teachers or 
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principals without recommendation from the 
teachers’ committee, subject to final action by 
the board. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has passed an 
amendment to its rules providing that a teacher 
transferred from the elementary to the high 
schools shall receive a salary equal to that of 
high school substitutes. Formerly teachers, 
thus advanced, were paid a salary equal to the 
one received in the lower schools. They thus 
suffered as compared with the ordinary sub- 
stitutes. 


McKeesport, Pa. The school board has 
passed a rule that graduates of the normal de- 
partment of the high school shall be elected in 
the order of their scholastic attainments. 

Baltimore, Md. The county school board has 
interpreted a rule concerning presents, to for- 
bid the giving of nuts and candy to the 
children by teachers. 

McKeesport, Pa. A rule has been adopted 
by the board that a bond securing the schools 
against a discontinuance of the teachers’ serv- 
ices during the school year be made a part of 
every contract. 


The school board of the village of Ecorse, 
Mich., has amended its rules forbidding teach- 
ers to inflict corporal punishment. The prin- 
cipal alone will be permitted to wield the rod. 

St. Louis, Mo. The school board has adopt- 
ed a regulation providing that graduation ex- 
ercises of the high schools be held in the re- 
spective school auditoriums. The renting of 
theaters is forbidden. 

SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

Youngstown, O. Dentists who examined the 
teeth of school children recently submitted their 
reports. They show some remarkable and sur- 
prising condtions. In the Elm street school, 
where a larger per cent of the well-to-do send 
their children, more decayed teeth were found 
than in the other buildings, while a large num- 
ber there also reported they did not use brushes. 


In all the buildings only 500 cases of poor 
teeth were reported. The foreign children 
seemed to have the best teeth. Too much candy 
is assigned for the poor showing in the Elm 
street building. 


Washington, D. ©. The school board has 
petitioned congress to appropriate a sum of 
money for the establishment of classes in which 
tuberculous children may be instructed. 


Quincy, Mass. As a sanitary measure, the 
common drinking cups and roller towels will be 
banished from the schools. Sanitary drinking 
fountains are proposed. 

The common drinking cup has been forbidden 
in all public and private schools by the state 


boards of health for Michigan, Mississippi and 
Kansas. 


In the following cities it has been abolished 
by order of the local health authorities or volun- 
tarily by the school board: Chicago, Detroit, 
Boston, New Orleans, Washington, Milton, Pa., 
South Pasadena, Cal. 


Chicago, Ill. Fresh air classes have been suc- 
cessfully conducted in the Graham school for 
normal children since last September. Hoods 
and caps and overcoats are worn on cold days 
and frequent movement is permitted. 


Hastings, Neb. A physician employed by 
the board to investigate the subject of medical 
inspection has reported that the cost of a su- 
perficial inspection, embracing the detection of 
deformities, contagious diseases, and other mal- 
adies unfitting children for school work, will 
cost ten cents per year. 


Gallipolis, O. Medical inspection has been 


introduced in the schools. The doctor’s work 
includes examination of the pupils’ teeth. 














UNEASY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
A situation common to all sections of the 
country is discussed by the Ansonia (Conn.) 
Sentinel in referring to a change in the super- 


intendency at Middletown, Conn. Speaking of 
the large number of applicants for the position, 
the editor writes: “Reports from Middletown 
state that there were some two scores of appli- 
eants for the position and that the majority of 
them were men who are now holding positions 
as superintendents in other cities and towns. 
That is, school superintendents do not hesitate 
to pull up stakes in the middle of a school year 
and go elsewhere, provided they can find a po- 
sition which seems more desirable than the one 
they already have, and they do this regardless 
of the demoralization which may result in the 
schools over which they have jurisdiction. 
Whether the politics which has crept into school 
boards is responsible for this, or whether it is 
natural for a man to aspire to do the best he 
ean for the greatest number—which is No. One 
—is hard to determine. Certain it is, however, 
that so long as superintendents conduct their 
own affairs in this way, they cannot blame am- 
bitious teachers for doing likewise, cutting off 
school engagements at any time for the sake of 
bettering themselves in another field. Changes 
of this kind, whether made by superintendents 
or by teachers are almost always accompanied by 
direct loss to the schools, and it wouldn’t be sur- 
prising, therefore, if the time came when super- 
intendents, as well as teachers, would be required 
to sign contracts and file bonds for a definite 
period of time, the same as some teachers are al- 
ready required to do, with substantial forfeiture 
in ease of failure to live up to the agreement. 
An uneasy superintendent, like a dissatisfied 
teacher, is as objectionable in his position as is 
any other discontented employe in almost any 
occupation whatever.” 


Economy of Smaller Classes. 

Attention was called to the fact that smaller 
classes make it possible for the teacher to be- 
come better acquainted with the capabilities and 
needs of each child and to thus secure better 
work from the class as a whole. This in time 
means an increase in the percentage of promo- 
tions. Children who, in a large class, could not 
win promotion, succeed in the smaller classes in 
accomplishing the necessary work simply because 
the teacher can keep in closer touch with what 
they are doing. From this point of view the econ- 
omy of the larger class becomes questionable, 
for if children finish in eight years or less what 
would, under crowded conditions, take nine 
years or more to accomplish, we save the tui- 
tion and expense of supplies for the additional 
year or more. To put the matter more plainly, 
if in a school in which twelve teachers are em- 
ployed. we save a year’s time for two pupils 
in each class—experience indicates that this 
is a fair estimate—by the employment of an 
additional teacher the investment is a good 
one; for we save the expense involved in the 
additional year’s work, which we estimate to 
be not less than $20 per year for each of the 
twenty-four pupils, and on the other hand, we 
receive an allowance of $200 from the state 
(of New Jersey) for the additional teacher em- 
ployed. What we save and what we receive 
from the state more than pays the salary of 
thé-additional teacher. A still more important 
consideration is the moral effect on the chil- 
dren; discouragements and heartaches are 
avoided, the children develop needed confidence 


inant 
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in their own ability and there is created an 
atmosphere -of helpfulness and co-operation 
which makes the school life a happy one.— 


Supt. Geo. Morris, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Melrose, Mass. The school committee has de- 
cided to regrade the schools so as to abolish the 
ninth grade. Two divisions will be created in 
each grade and promotions will take place in 
February and June. 

Chas. H. Morss of Medford, Mass., was re: 
cently elected superintendent of the Portland, 
Maine, public schools. Mr. Morss began his 
duties on December first at a salary of $2,500 
per year. 

Supt. B. E. Nelson of Racine, Wis., has had 
the librarian of the free public library of that 
city make out a list of books of special value 
to teachers. He has distributed this list to 
the teachers under his supervision with the 
suggestion that they make use of at least some 
of the books as an aid in their school work. 

New London, Conn. Folk dancing will be 
introduced in the public schools. A voluntary 
class of teachers has been formed for study and 
practice and these will in turn form classes of 
pupils. 

Findlay, Ohio. J. W. Smith, for twenty-one 
years principal of the high school, has been 
elected superintendent of schools, to succeed 
J. W. Zeller, state commissioner of schools. The 
position was unanimously tendered Mr. Smith 
upon the retirement of Commissioner Zeller. 
Of the ninety teachers in the corps, sixty have 
been high school pupils of the present super- 
intendent. 

State Commissioner of Education, Andrew S. 
Draper of New York, recently has appointed 
Royal Farnum, a graduate of the Massachusetts 
normal art school, as inspector of drawing and 
industrial training for the New York state edu- 
cation department. Since graduation, Mr. Far- 
num has been at the head of the normal art 
department of the Cleveland school of art. The 
position pays $2,500 per annum. 

New York City. The board of superintend- 
ents has excluded football from the list of ath- 
letic sports permitted in the high schools. The 
argument advanced that young men of high 
school age are not sufficiently hardened to with- 
stand the rigors and dangers of the game. 

Cleveland, O. Sessions in the academic high 
schools have been fixed by the board of educa- 
tion as a result of a students’ strike in No- 
vember. For recitation purposes, sessions now 
begin at 8 A. M. and are dismissed at 12:30 
P. M. From 1 P. M. until 2 P. M., a period 
for study and consultation is provided for stu- 
dents who have not maintained a grade of 75 
per cent during the previous term. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has in- 
creased the salary of Supt. C. N. Kendall from 
$5,000 to $5,800 per year. 

A series of exchange addresses in a circle of 
Minnesota cities was arranged during Novem- 
ber and December by the respective superin- 
tendents. The men who spoke in each other’s 
cities were: 

Supt. E. M. Phillips, Albert Lea; Supt. Geo. 
A. Franklin, Austin; Supt. L. J. Montgomery, 
Faribault; Supt. F. J. Sperry, Mankato; Supt. 
P. J. Kuntz, Owatonna; Supt. J. L. Silver- 
nale, Red Wing. 

Mr. Franklin spoke in Owatonna in October 
and in Red Wing in November on “The Ideal 
Teacher.” Mr. Phillips took as his subject 
“The Training and Care of the Animal.” Supt. 


Kuntz’s address was “The Twentieth Century 
Teacher.” 

It is planned that each superintendent will 
deliver one address each month until the se- 
ries is completed. 

Lynn, Mass. The school board has opened 
night classes in bookkeeping, stenography, 
mathematics, English and civil service. 

The agencies which made the school a suc- 
cess are: A student body imbued with a spirit 
of study and good order, a community whose 
steady support of school measures has been 
unfailing, a corps of teachers zealous to do all 
in their power to promote the educational prog- 
ress of their pupils, and a school board whose 
only motive in all measures is the best interests 
of the pupils——Addison L. Jones, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

Hartford, Conn. A school will shortly be es- 
tablished for physically sub-normal children in 
one of the public school buildings. It is planned 
to include all children who are disposed toward 
tuberculosis or come from homes where there 
is tuberculosis, also children with curvature of 
the spine and such as are generally anemic. 
The school board will provide furniture, books 
and instruction and the Hartford Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Society will furnish clothing and mid- 
day meals and lunches. 

The ninth annual report of the Boston Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Fund Association, recently pre- 
sented, indicates that 146 annuitants are now 
provided by the association. These draw dur- 
ing the year the sum of $25,398.23 from the 
fund, or an average of $173.96 each. The total 
receipts of the association amounted ot $80,- 
882.04, of which $16,481.33 remain in the treas- 
ury. The association at present numbers 2,179 
contributing members, and includes the super- 
intendent of schools and all but one assistant 
superintendent. ‘The school board’s rule, retir- 
ing all teachers who have reached the age of 
seventy has materially increased the annuitants 
of the association and is an influence which will 
lengthen the term of years during which sti- 
pends must be paid. Teachers who retired 
from the service during the year withdraw $1,- 
924.50, representing one-half of their contribu- 
tions to the fund. 

Saginaw, Mich. The school board has ac- 
cepted the offer of a public-spirited citizen, 
Mr. W. R. Burt, for the establishment of a 
trade school. A four-year course in mechanical 
trades, carpentry, etc., will be prepared. 


A Teacher’s Creed. 


I believe in the future, the man yet to be, 
and in America with her growth toward the 
ideal. I believe in public education as the hope 
of the race. I believe in the real stars burning 
from out past skies, in the lights of the pres- 
ent, and in the rise of new suns in the new 
heavens. I believe in enrichment and efficiency 
in all we hope to do and be. I believe in love 
as a practical principle for all, in joy and 
beauty for home and school and mart, in the 
never failing success of merit. I believe in 
men and women who hunger for the larger 
life and struggle for it by honest deeds, who 
feel life’s fleeting fates and strive to harness 
them to vigorous wills. I believe in nobility 
of mind, in desire for perfection, in hero wor- 
ship, that the performance of right involves no 
bitterness. I believe that it is happiness to 
live, splendid to serve, divine to trust when we 
have done all we can. I believe in the strict 


performance of duty, including the duty to 
study duty; that life is a continuous march 
toward a great gleam; that, whatever our task, 
we give to it our best only as we reverence the 
humility of great souls and often bend our 
knees and look up.—Arthur D. Call, Hartford, 
Conn. 
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Getting the Most Out of the People’s Money 


By HON. L. A. FELL, Lead, S. D. 


(Abstract of the President's Address to the Associated School Boards of South Dakota.) 


The question of all questions before school 
men as representatives of the people’s interests 
is whether we get what we pay for in education 
as standards exist today. Is control of expendi- 
tures handled generally so as to get the most 
for the money—taking for granted, of course, 
laudable desires to do the right, to get the best, 
and withal a firm purpose to get all for the 
people their money will buy. If not, where is 
the trouble, and how can it be remedied ? 

In these days of trusts, of monopolies, of com- 
binations of brains and capital, of supreme ef- 
forts to control and guide great enterprises with 
economy, but always with the end in view of 
reaping profits as the measure of success, it 
seems to me the contrast as drawn against our 
school administration in its management of 
finances is peculiarly striking, and it does not 
reflect credit upon us. The comparison is much 
to our advantage. We have been slow to ob- 
serve the times, and slower to apply business 
methods to school affairs. Consider the matter 
of school taxation. Is there any good defensible 
reason why ninety counties in South Dakota 
should have four thousand separate, distinct 
and independent bodies constituted to raise 
money for schools by direct taxation, to spend 
the same in a thousand diverse methods, and 
then let the dear people shoulder the results ? 

Really now, are seventy-five per cent of us, 
elected ‘to control school affairs, qualified by 
education, by experience, by laudable desires, 
by intense interest, by willingness to devote 
necessary time to study school problems, and by 
that unselfishness that causes us to sacrifice our 
personal welfare that the highest good of the 
schools may result? We accept the office; the 
people trust us. We take conditions as we find 
them and go on content to do as well as our 
predecessors. 

Tf perchance one of us steps out of the beaten 
path with an ideal for betterment, the forces of 
opposition, alert and often vindictive, lie in wait 
for us and we are forced to contest for the mas- 
tery. Few individuals standing alone possess 
ultimate winning qualities. For the reason 
that error dies hard and prejudice is deep rooted, 
a real live, progressive school man is often stig- 
matized as a “crank” or a “grafter,” and few 
there be that give him credit for honest mo- 
tives. Serving the people for nothing does not 
even bring a pleasant “thank you.” A man fit 
to be a school board member has duties of his 
own that demand his personal attention. Serv- 
ing on the board means sacrifice. It means mak- 
ing enemies. The man who serves on the board 
and leaves it with no enemies, but rather has 
more friends than before serving, is the man 
who has simply “marked time.” He may retire 
with good will, and with a flowery reputation 
of having been a great success, but his benefit 
to the school progress cannot be found. There 
has been no progress. He attached himself to 
the wheel and went around with it. 

But the man with a will, who decides he can- 
not or will not make the sacrifice, soon leaves 
the board with such good will as he may. These 
are the characters who must be saved to our 
schools, but in our present method of school ad- 
ministration they are too frequently lost. 

T think the idea of broad local control is right 
in principle, but is often shamefully abused in 
practice, and in the case of schools particularly, 
is carried to such extremes as to be positively 
harmful, as well as ridiculously wasteful. The 
pendulum swings too far; more injury results 
and less benefit is received than if petty powers 
were more restricted and placed in fewer hands. 


[ plead for broader powers to be placed with 
fewer governing bodies. 

Is it wise that nearly every county in the 
state should have from twenty-five to fifty school 
districts, each with its local governing body of 
three trustees? Does multiplicity of numbers 
make for efficiency, for economy, and for prog- 
ress? Is not this system a sort of concession 
to monarchical ideas that we in 
supposed to have outgrown ? 

Do you not see in it the causes for cheap 
teachers rendering cheap service, a teaching 
body lacking sufficient professional training, 
school houses little more than detention halls, 
while both teachers and school buildings are, 
alas, too often secured with a view of saving a 
penny to the taxpayer? Are the schools to be 
run for the benefit of the children, or for the 
saving of dollars to the taxpayer? If the latter, 
then why not abolish the schools and save all 
the expense * 

But I take it no one will be quite so unrea- 
sonable. It is therefore only a matter of the 
adjustment of individual opinions. 

Does it need demonstration to show you the 
hundreds of chances for waste in such a system? 
Waste of efficiency, waste of opportunity, waste 
of time, waste of energy, all of which is more 
serious than the waste of money. 

Would not a reduction of the four thousand 
school districts to, say, two hundred of such 
governing bodies, outside of cities, with en- 
larged powers and duties, be a big step in the 
direction of correcting abuses? 

Would not a narrowing of the numbers re- 
sult in greater efficiency, greater uniformity, 
tend to develop a school architecture and school 
equipment approaching well nigh the ideal, for 
the reason that fewer numbers feeling greater 
responsibilities, will the more easily and quickly 
grasp what is desirable and wse it. 

Such bodies by combining the funds for con- 
trollable expenditures of all the districts within 
a certain territory, would be enabled to get for 
all the advantage of wholesale buying of sup- 
plies, which is now denied them because the 
amount of funds for controllable expenditure is 
very small for the separate district, but would 
be an immense leverage if combined and con- 
trolled by one central body. 

Another result would be the changing of the 
system of school taxation, placing it upon a more 
equitable, more just, and a more sensible basis. 
Such discrepancies as one small district levying 
the limit and receiving an insufficient amount 
of funds for pressing needs, while another neigh- 
boring district may levy half the amount and 
have an abundance, would disappear with condi- 
tions which would permit one body to levy the 
same rate of taxation over its entire territory. 

Tf this body had to build and equip fifty school 
houses, would not the children of this fortunate 
territory be better housed, better supplied with 
needed accessories, have better trained teachers, 
and in a word get more real value for money ex- 
pended than we do at present? If for no other 
reason, because combined capital is powerful, 
and indeed, necessary, to cope with present day 
conditions. 

The advantage of buying supplies at wholesale 
rates, alone, with the reduced freight charges on 
larger quantities and the competition which a 
purchase of considerable quantity of any com- 
modity always produces, would in my judgment, 
almost justify a radical change at once, if there 
were not other advantages much to be desired. 
The district which pays twelve dollars for a dic- 
tionary ought to buy and could buy the same for 
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eight dollars and seventy-five cents, or less. In 
a word, I am convinced that better material and 
more of it, can be bought for less money, if the 
control of school moneys could be placed where 
honest, intelligent and capable use of it could be 
made with the advantage which a combination 
of funds would give. 


Let such a board of education consist, say, of 
five members, to take the place of, say, seventy- 
five members in twenty-five school districts out- 
side of cities, having a controllable expenditure 
of, say, twelve to fifteen thousand dollars a year, 
with power to employ a superintendent of schools 
entirely removed from politics. Let the super- 
intendent be a man who in time would develop 
into the organizer, the manager, the leader, the 
purchaser of supplies, as well as the professional- 
ly trained school man and director of school pol- 
icies, employer of teachers, devoting his entire 
time the year round to such duties alone; a su- 
perintendent to develop policies, to recommend 
kinds of material and purchases, to control 
the teaching force and to be held responsible 
for the results, his acts always, however, sub- 
ject to review and approval by the people’s 
representatives. 

If it be good business to employ a city su- 
perintendent in schools with six or eight teach- 
ers or more, and to give him his entire time 
for the work of superintending alone when 
there are twenty or more teachers, will the 
plan not work as well when applied to the 
country schools with a man, or a woman, con- 
stantly studying country district problems and 
finding remedies for their betterment? 

Instead of a county superintendent occupy- 
ing a clerical position, a mere tabulator of re- 
sults, would it not be good business to have 
her endowed with such powers and duties as 
would enable her to go into the field and take 
a directing hand in producing those results? 
Let her feel the life-giving impulse of mould- 
ing and producing ideal conditions in her ter- 
ritory by getting into the fire-heat of actual 
doing, and every school under her will re- 
spond with conditions many of us hope for, 
but seldom realize. 

But how, let me ask, are these changes which 
involve the overturning of our present politi- 
cal school organization, to be brought about? 

Is the task too great to undertake to upset 
present conditions known to be wasteful and 
inefficient? Shall we sit idly by and permit 
a continuation of blunders to rob the children 
of the state of even a portion of their birth- 
right? 

T suggest, as a remedy, that this association 
of school board members endorse and approve, 
by strong resolutions, putting us upon record 
as favoring the idea of a state school commis- 
sion to consist of loyal, true men, entirely be- 
yond the vale of politics, whose single interests 
shall be to study all phases of school problems 
as they exist in our state today, to originate, to 
develop and to formulate for recommendation 
to our state legislature such reforms, or im- 
provements, as will gather the scattered forces, 
as will focus applied energy in such direction 
that the people who pay the bills may get what 
they pay for; that dissensions between state 
educational institutions, owing almost entirely 
to the baneful influence of the politician, may 
cease; that appropriations may be given for the 
good they will do and not be diverted for polit- 
ical profit; that there may be unity of purpose 
coupled with such loyalty of heart that shall 
devote enthusiastic energy to the task of bring- 

(Concluded on Page 23) 
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together we went to Canton. 


“Tt isn’t well to count your chickens before 
they are hatched,” said the head of a large Bos- 
ton publishing house recently. 


“This is especially true in the book publish- 
ing business and the bookman who counts the 
number of copies he will sell before he has a 
contract in his pocket is apt to have an in- 
glorious fall down. 


“Many years ago, when I first started in the 
book business, I was located at Hartford, Conn., 
and W., who represented A. S. Barnes & Co., 
was also located in that city. He was a mighty 
good fellow, but not very shrewd, and so not 
considered in the first class of book men. One 
morning, I took an early train to visit a neigh- 
boring town, where I had heard that the ques- 
tion of text books was up. 


“On the train I met W., bearing a big tin 
can, and, after prodding him considerably for 
information in regard to it, he said: ‘I am go- 
ing out to Canton to knock your arithmetics 
and L.’s readers out. (L. was then the agent of 
a New York house publishing some old series 
of readers, as well as the new Franklin,—a 
mighty good agent he was, too.) I do not mind 
telling you that I have the thing set up so 
strong that you can not upset it, and, after the 
meeting of the board, we are going to have an 
oyster supper, and the oysters are right here in 
I invite you now and will invite L. 
when I see him.’ 

“J jollied him a little over the matter, and 
One of the first 
men whom I met was L., the other agent in 
question. We put our heads together and de- 
cided that we would make an effort to upset the 
job. We had a lively day’s work, and the 
board met, according to appointment, at five 
o'clock. Of course, we hung around the board 
rooms, waiting for any information that might 
leak out. The board adjourned and, with the 
three agents in question, started for the hotel 
where the oyster supper was to be held. 

“All three of us were insistent upon having 
the information as to what was done, and be- 
fore we went up to the hotel. After consider- 
able urging, the chairman of the board said: 
‘We have decided to adopt ———’s (my) new 
arithmetics and L.’s new Franklin readers.’ 
W., who was to give the oyster supper, imme- 
diately said: ‘Well, Mr. , what do I get? 
Mr. Blank, who was an old justice of the peace, 
with a face like a mask, replied: ‘Mr. W., un- 
der the circumstances, I am sorry to say that 
you have got left.’ 

“W. was game and gave us all a good oyster 
supper, but I fancy he was taught a lesson.” 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 

Mr. Chas. F. Partridge is covering the north- 
ern part of the New England states, hustling 
for Rand, McNally & Co. 

Mr. W. S. Gooch covers the states of North 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia for the 
Macmillan Company. He lives at University, 
Va. 

Mr. Wm. S. Lesh, who represents Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co. in Pennsylvania, is supervising 
principal at Hackettstown, Pa. 

Mr. Carl H. Goodwin, formerly with D. C. 
Heath & Oo., in Chicago, and later with New- 
son & Co., New York, has connected himself 
with the agency force of Silver, Burdett & Co. 
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Mr. L. R. Halsey represents Ginn & Com- 
pany as high school agent in Michigan. His 
home is in Battle Creek. 

A service in memory of Edgar O. Silver, 
president of Silver, Burdett & Co., whose death 
occurred in East Orange on Nov. 18, 1909, was 
held at Orange, N. J., Dec. 12. The services 
took place in the North Orange Baptist Church 
and were conducted by Rev. Wm. M. Lawrence, 
D. D. Brief addresses were made by President 
W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University, Prof. 
A. W. Anthony of Bates College, Arthur Lord, 
Esq., of Boston, Governor F. L. Fort of New 
Jersey, Governor G. H. Prouty of Vermont, 
and others. A large number of educators, pub- 
lishers and representatives were present. 

The busiest bookman in the Middle West is 
C. W. Taber of the G. & O. Merriam Company. 
In one week’s time, he last month covered four 
teachers’ conventions in as many states, spread- 


ing the good news of the new Webster’s dic- 


tionary. 

Mr. George R. Ellsler covers Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, the District of Columbia, and Mary- 
land, for the Macmillan school publications. 

Mr. Frank N. Sweitzer, formerly Ohio agent 
for Scott, Foresman & Co., has engaged in the 
practice of law. He is located at Canton, his 
native city. 

Mr. A. B. Caldwell, formerly representative 
of the B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., in Geor- 
gia, has engaged in the publishing business on 
his own account. He has reissued McCall’s 
monumental history of Georgia and has pub- 
lished a number of interesting volumes of es- 
says. His offices are in the Temple Court 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. H. L. Hampton, who looks after the in- 
terests of Chas. FE. Merrill Company in’ Iowa, 
spent three months recently in Arkansas. He 
assisted Mr. Turner E. Smith in county adop- 
tions in the latter’s territory. 

Mr. A. P. Flint is at the old stand in Phila- 
delphia. The year just closed has been a good 
one for the American Book Company in east- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Mr. L. L. Lichliter is still with the Ginns in 
the original “show-me” state. He is convinc- 
ing high school and college authorities of the 
merits of Ginn books with great success. 

Mr. C. A. Cannon, formerly with the Lippin- 
ecotts in the southwest, has settled down in 
Troy, Mo., to engage in the practice of law. 

Mr. John Preston True is a man of letters 
in two senses of the term. He carries on the 
great bulk of correspondence for the educa- 
tional department of Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany and in spare times writes delightful juve- 
nile books. 

Mr. C. M. Miller is one of the busy bookmen 
in New York. He looks after the eastern busi- 
ness for J. A. Lyons & Co. 

Mr. Harry G. Wilson of the American Book 
Company wishes all his friends a happy new 
year. 

Mr. R. Scott Miner is rounding out his tenth 
year in the educational book field. He has 
complete charge of the commercial publications 
of the American Book Company in the Chicago 
headquarters. Mr. Miner spends most of his 
time in the office and makes only short trips 
to the larger cities in his territory. 

Mr. Walter L. Read is now editor for J. A. 
Lyons & Co. in Chicago. He is at present en- 
gaged in preparing for early issue a new arith- 
metic and a number of elementary text books. 

Mr. Joseph Van Holt Nash and Mr. Robt. 
Stafford Nash continue as managers of the 
southern agency of the American Book Com- 
pany at Atlanta. Mr. A. I. Branham, Mr. J. 
E. McRee and Col. Henry W. Fair act as 
agents for the firm. Mr. Branham and Mr. 


McRee make their headquarters at Atlanta and 
Col. Fair resides at Columbia, S. C. 

Mr. E. H. Scott continues to represent 
Houghton Mifflin Company in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and the District of Columbia. He 
makes his headquarters at 85 Fifth ave., New 
York City. 

Mr. C. H. Bodenstine of the New York office 
of Houghton Mifflin Company, has been suc- 
ceeded by Frank H. Heitzler. 


Mr. Ambrose C. Dearborn covers New York 
City and state for Henry Holt & Co. Inci- 
dentally he carries on the correspondence of 
the firm for the south and far west. 


Mr. W. C. Holbrook has recently taken the 
New England territory for Henry Holt & Co. 
Mr. Holbrook makes his headquarters in 
Boston. 


One of the oldest bookmen in Michigan is 
Mr. D. A. Wright, who has represented the 
Educational Publishing Co. there for the past 
twenty-three years. 

Mr. Otto Focht, Colorado representative for 
D. Appleton & Co., is confined to his home with 
a broken leg. 

Dr. L. L. Jackson, manager of the education- 
al department of D. Appleton & Co., has been 
honored with the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee on Activities of Publishers and Their 
Agents, of the international commission on the 
teaching of mathematics. 

Mr. Myrton A. Bryant continues to repre- 
sent Ginn & Co. in eastern Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Harry Jeschke, formerly connected with 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., has been traveling 
in Europe since last April. 

The following item from the Portland Ore- 
gonian will be of interestyfo the many friends 
of Mr. L. J. Phebus, whorhas represented D. 
C. Heath & Co. in Ohio, Indiana, Kansas, and 
for the past few years in the Pacific Northwest: 
“T,. Je-Phebus, whose specialty is supplying 
beef and mutton for the Alaska trade, arrived 
at the Oregon yesterday and is in consultation 


with & number of Eastern Oregon stock- 
growers.” 
R. T. Hargreaves, who formerly represented 


Allyn & Bacon in Iowa, is the new principal 
of the North Central high school in Spokane, 
succeeding the late J. Herman Beare. 





Mr. W. H. Maddock, in his office at Findlay, Ohio. 
from which he is directing the campaign 
for the new Webster Inter- 
national Dictionary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 
Arrangements for the annual convention of the department of su 
perintendence of the National Education Association, 
March 1, 2, 3, 4, are being rapidly completed. 

President Brooks has announced a program which is timely in the 
general topic to bi Difference 
Children and the Modifieations in Kdueation. The 
as will be noted from the abstract printed below, are 
known leaders in the nation. 

Secretary Shepard has secured the 
fare on the roads belonging to the 
Southeastern Passenger, 


in Indianapolis, 


discussed: The Recognition of Among 


Resulting speakers, 
among the best 
usual rate of one and one-half 
Central Trunk Line, 
New England Passenger and Eastern Canadian 
Associations, on the certificate plan. The rate has been 
granted on condition that 1,000 certificates from points on which the 
fare is not less than $1 are presented to the joint ticket agent. Tickets 
will be on sale on and after Feb. 25. 

The local committee has made extensive preparations for entertaining 
the superintendents during their stay in Indianapolis. Supt. Calvin N. 
Kendall has assured the that the department will receive a 
warm welcome. The Claypool hotel has been chosen as headquarters for 
the general secretary, the department and the 
agent. 

A cordial invitation has been extended to superintendents, 
to members of boards of education, and to all members of the 
profession who are interested in the 
work. 


Passenger, 


Passenger 


officers 


officers joint railway 
and also 
teac thing 
administrative phases of school 

The preliminary program is as follows: 

Tuesday, March 1; 9:30 A. M. 

Session Topic: Children Differ in Mental Alertness. 

(1) Retardation of Pupils. Ayres, 
Foundation, New York City. 

(2) What Consideration Should Be Given to Gifted Pupils? 
N. Van Sickle, superintendent of schools, 

(3) What Consideration Should Be 
Maxmilian P. E. Groszmann, Plainfield, N. J 

(4) General Discussion.. Supt. F. B. Dyer, 
beth E. Farrell, New York City. 

2:00 P. M. 

Session Topic: Children Differ in Moral Responsibility. 

(1) The Variable Moral 
Horn, Houston, Tex. 

(2) Discipline as 
Supt. Walter F. 

(3) In Memoriam 


Leonard secretary Russell Sage 
James 
Baltimore. 

Given to Sub-Normal Pupils? 


Cincinnati, Ohio; Eliza- 


Factors in Responsibility. Supt. P. W. 

Affected by 

Lewis, Port Huron, Mich. 

Wm. T. Harris (speaker to be supplied). 
7:45 P. M. 

Albert J. Beveridge, United States senator. 

Wednesday, March 2; 9:30 A. M. 

Children Differ in Mental Attitudes, Tas 


Differences in Moral Responsibility. 


Address: Hon. 
Topic: 
dencies. 

(1) Effects of Electives Upon the Future 
Education. J. Stanley Brown, Joliet, Tl. 

(2) Do Present College Entrance 
nize the Different Tastes and Tendencies of Pupils? 
lumbia, Mo. 

General Discussion : 


Becht, Clarion, Pa. 


Sess 10Nn 


tes and Te il 


Welfare of Secondary 
Requirements Sufficiently Recog 
A. Ross Hill, Co- 
Supt. A. H. Yoder, Tacoma, Wash.; J. George 
Tables, 2:30 P. M. 

and county superintendents. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Round 
(A) Round table of state 
H. Harris, state superintendent, 


Leader: T. 


Topic: The Country Child. 
(1) The Necessary One Room School. (2) Consolidated Schools. 
(3) Industrial Education. (4) Teachers for Country Schools. (5) Su- 


pervision of Country Schools. 
(B) Round Table of Superintendents of 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Chicago, III. 
History and Art as Requisites in Making Curriculum for Industrial 
Education. 
(a) The Lesson of History. 


Larger Cities. Leader: 


James H. Robinson, New York City. 


(b) The Study of Art as a Requisite in Industrial Education. Wal- 
ter Sargent, Chicago, Il. 
(C) Round Table of Superintendents of Smaller Cities. Leader: 


Supt. W. J. McKone, Albion, Mich. 
Purpose and Content of Elementary Curriculum. 
tion of Pupils. 
8:00 P. M. 
American School Hygiene 
Public 


Association, 
School Physical 


Joint Session with 
Physical Education Association and the 
ing Society. 

Session Topic: Children Differ in Physical Condition. 

(1) Health and Education. Thomas F. Harrington, M. D., 

Mass. 


Train 


(2) Subject to be announced. John H. Musser, M. D., University of 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Bausch & Lomb 


announce a 


New Portable Balopticon 
Model C 


Designed for 


Educational, Scientific and Popular 
Projection 


combining Simplicity of Operation, Gom- 
pactness and Light Weight, together with 
Low Gost. 


Complete with Electric hand feed 
lamp and //, plate lens for 


$35.00 


@ This lantern, owing to all its parts being 
Standardized permits the addition at any aber 
time of attachments for opaque and micro- 
scopical projection. 





@ Send for new Catalog D-g giving complete 
description and prices with various accessories. 


q PRISM is our little lens expositor. Send 


for Copy D, free upon request. 


\, Our Name on a Photographic Lens, Microscope, Field Glass, 
;) Laboratory Apparatus, Engineering or any other Scientific Instru- 
ment is our Guarantee. 


casi 5 lomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO © 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. re 















THE BRITISH ISLES. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 


THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK- 


Two-Book Course. Book I, for grades II to IV, 16 cents, net; postpaid. Book II, 
Single volume edition, 25 cents, 


for grades V to VIII, 20 cents, net, postpaid. 
net; postpaid. 


THE NEW WEBSTER-COOLEY COURSE IN ENGLISH. 
First Book, for grades IV and V, 40 cents, net: postpaid. Second Book, for 


grades VI, VII, and VIII, 60 cents, net; postpaid. 


A TEXT BOOK FOR TEACHERS 
HOW TO STUDY. 


HOW TO STUDY AND TEACHING 
By Prof. F. McMurry. 
$1.25, net; postpaid. 17th thousand now printing. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 


RE-ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL GOV- 
ERNMENT. 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


versities of the land and the interests of the 
pupils of the high schools, which never can nor 
never will be properly protected by the laymen 
of the school committees in questions of this 
order. 


Need for Co-Operation with the People. 

That the lack of co-ordination has worked 
harm to educational interests is illustrated in 
the inaugural address of Prof. James of the 
University of Illinois, who points out the ne- 
cessity that the people exert an influence through 
the power of the state over universities and 
colleges. “Educational institutions,” he says, 
“whether private or state, are by nature con- 
servative. The more completely they are re- 
moved from the necessity of appeal to the life 
of their own generation for support, the more 
set do they become in theirconvervatism, the more 
bulwarked in their oppposition to all progress. 
They not only may do so, but that in nearly every 
instance in history they have done so demon- 
strates that these bodies, the universities and 
colleges, have had to be reformed by law. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge fought bitterly all attempts 
to force them into line with modern progress. 
It was the forcible subjection of the German 
University to the directing power of the govern- 
ment which broke up the crust of conservatism 
and paved the way for the wonderful career of 
progress which put Germany at the head of 
scientific progress. If the people in this country 
had handed over to college and university facul- 
ties the decision of the important educational 
questions which they have had to settle in the 
last fifty years, we should have today practically 
no high school system, or none of any compara- 
tive value. We should have, to a large extent, 
no professional schools of high quality at all.” 


By citations of law it has been shown that it 
is the right of the state to institute co-ordinated 
school government in which the various state 
institutions, universities, normal schools and 
county training schools—work in conjunction 
with the well organized state department or 
state board of education, and also with the 
various county, city and rural school boards and 
committees. The state superintendent and his 
staff of inspectors and other experts should be 
the nucleus of such board; the state superintend- 
ent should be its head. That it is the duty of 
the state to undertake its part in the general 
administration of school work has been pointed 
out. 


Some of the great advantages which will 
come from such re-organization are briefly out- 
lined. 

Efficiency among the teachers, principals and 
superintendents, and, consequently efficiency in 


LATEST TEXT BOOKS 


For the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 60 cents, net; postpaid. With ques- 
tions on the text, suggestions for written work, and introduction and appendix 
giving geographical and historical facts. Fully illustrated. 


EUROPEAN HERO STORIES. By Eva March Tappan. 
For the sixth and seventh grades. 65 cents, net; postpaid. Fully illustrated. 
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the school rooms, must necessarily be increased 
greatly through a properly re-organized system 
of supervision from a board of education cov- 
ering the whole state, counties and rural dis- 
tricts. 

The supervision in each class of schools should 
be uniform and the efficiency of each school 
should be comparatively the same as in other 
schools of the same class, which to-day is out- 
rageously low in some rural schools and city 
school systems. 

Cohesion between work of the normal schools 
preparing the teachers and the schools in which 
these same teachers are to work is oftentimes 
lacking, and the only reason for this deplorable 
condition is inefficient management. 

Great inefficiency in school work is often the 
result of lack of correlation in the courses of 
study. The study plans vary with each locality. 
Many times they are not made up even by the 
professional element of the local school board, 
because the plans are interfered with by com- 
mittees of laymen. Who can better plan courses 
of study to suit the different classes of schools 
than experts and specialists of the state board, 
together with the local experts? Practically 
very little of such correlated effort between the 
different bodies of the profession is found in 
school work, while in the industries and in busi- 
ness-like co-operation of experts is the basis 
of success. 

The scandalously low salaries paid in some 
rural schools will never be wiped out by the 
local committee men. The state board of educa- 
tion should be empowered by the legislature to 
set a minimum salary for teachers in rural, city, 
high and other classes of schools. 

Lastly, to build up the most efficient schools 
we must think first and last of the teachers and 
principals. We often find inefficient teachers 
holding positions through political or personal 
influence with the local school body. Nothing 
is so intolerable in school government as the in- 
competent instructer suprorted by favoritism. 
It is practically impossible in many instances to 
remove unsatisfactory incumbents without state 
supervision. What justification is there in per- 
mitting the petty school board politician to ruin 
the work of the school merely for his personal 
gain or personal ends? 


On the other hand, teachers and principals 
are frequently subjected to grievous mal-treat- 
ment as is too often recited by the daily press. 
More experienced professional men and women 
must be employed in the schools. The average 
school service of a normal graduate is reported 
to be between three and four years. This con- 
stant change is due to the insufficient compen- 
sation, and oftentimes to the insecure tenure of 
office. The best teachers frequently leave the 


school service because their work is less re- 


Something New in Drawing Studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Designed by Edmund Ketchum. 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. 
practical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical drawings which 
develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, neatness 


No models or solids are needed and the objects are such as 
can be made with few tools. 


schools where it has heretofore been prohibitive because of a lack of just such explicit 
lessons as are found in this course. 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight and Nine. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO: 
Thomas Charles Company 
80 Wabash Ave. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


They offer a 


These drawings make mechanical drawing practical in 


PER SET, 25 CENTS. 


KANSAS CITY: 
Hoover Bros., Agents 
418 E. 9th St. 


munerative and less satisfactory than in other 
walks of life. Some times they are forced out 
by political intrigue or politics. Many who 
would serve their state and generation as suc- 
cessful teachers and instructors do not go into 
the educational field for their life work because 
they will not risk their future under the present 
unfortunate conditions. 


In a recent number of the Atlantic Monthly, 
Mrs. Rogers epitomizes these faults in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


“American men bear the plain stigma of 
shirking the burdens borne by men of all other 
civilized peoples; shirking them for what up 
to the present time have seemed to them of 
more importance, questions of government and 
business.” 

Yet Wendell Phillips wrote: “Education is 
the only interest worthy of the deep, control- 
ling anxiety of the thoughtful man.” 


Law Against “Hazing.” 

Colorado has a specific law against hazing, as 
follows: “It shall be unlawful for any person 
to engage in any of those practices commonly 
called ‘hazing,’ or in any acts of torturing, tor- 
menting, or in any way maltreating a fellow in- 
mate, employe or student. Any person found 
guilty, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall upon conviction be fined not less than 
five nor more than fifty dollars. Any officer, 
teacher or student connected with any of the 
state institutions who shall be found guilty of 
violating the provisions of this act, shall, if a 
teacher or employe, be dismissed from the fur- 
ther service of such state institution, and if a 
student, his shall work expulsion 
from the state institution he may be attending, 
in perpetuum.” 


conviction 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 


Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 







School, House 


We make a specialty of Portable Schoo! Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ASK. 


Co-operation between the home and the school is regarded as 
an essential factor in the schooling of children. And yet, the av- 
erage parent has but a hazy idea of his duties toward the school. 

School board members will appreciate the following compre- 
hensive statement of the demands which the school properly makes 
It was recently prepared by Supt. M. F. Miller of 
Fort Collins, Colo., and sent to all the school patrons with a holi- 
day greeting: 


upon parents. 


“We ask of parents: 1. An intelligent and sympathetic in- 
terest in the school life of the children. 
to be going wrong seek the teacher for a friendly interview at the 
close of school. 


If school interests seem 


“2. That the children attend promptly and regularly, allowing 


absence only for illness or equally grave reasons. 


“3. As far as reasonably possible it is best for all pupils to go 
Complete relaxation from work and exercise in 


the open air are most beneficial. 


home for dinner. 


“4. Careful oversight of the school work necessary to be done 
at home. Pupils below the fifth grade should seldom be required 
or even allowed to study at home; pupils of the fifth and sixth 
grades may ordinarily study not more than an hour a day at home 
without harm and with real advantage; this time may be slightly 
increased for seventh and eighth grades; high school pupils should 
ordinarily devote two or three hours per day to home study; this 
time should include only time spent in concentrated effort upon 
the lessons and: not the time used in day dreams. It is our earnest 
desire to avoid overdoing in the matter of home study; children 
should have ample time for recreation, as well as for home duties. 

“For grade pupils it is better that the home work be upon any 
other study than arithmetic; the careful teacher considers it fully 
as important to know the method of working the problems as the 
correctness of the answer. ‘Teachers will give all assistance really 
needed by the pupils. 


5. Social indulgence of the young people should be so planned 
as not to interfere with regular study hours. It is not alone the 
time actually spent in such ways that does harm; it is the divid- 
ing of interests, and centering them upon lines sure to make in- 
creasing demands upon both time and interest, until recreation 
becomes a dangerous rival of serious work. 

“6. Proper direction of outside reading. Beginning with the 
third or fourth grade children may with profit do much outside 
reading. With such a wealth of choice juvenile literature there 
is no excuse for further use of trashy reading matter. 

“7, There are pupils whose health is such that the full work 
of the class should not be undertaken; in such cases a superin- 
tendent’s permit to drop some work temporarily should be re- 
quested. Often this is better than withdrawal from school. Pupils 
whose health will not allow their being in school should secure 
from the physician a written certificate advising their temporary 
withdrawal from school, and present this to the superintendent so 
that a permit for absence may be issued as prescribed by the law. 

“In several cases pupils whose eyes were under treatment ar- 
ranged to attend school part or all of the time, being excused tem- 
porarily from all reading, writing, drawing and reciting. Thus 
they could carefully listen to the recitations and explanations and 
not have so much back work to make up later.” 


A school edition of Hamilton Wright Mabie’s “Heroes Every 
Child Should Know” has just been published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. This is a collection of inspiring tales from literature 
at once classic and attractive to children. Mr. Mabie’s own com- 
ment on the book is suggestive: 

“To be some kind of a hero,” says he, “has been the ambition 
of spirited boys from the beginning of history; and if you want 
to know what the men and women of a country care for most, you 
must study their heroes. * * The men whose bravery and 
great deeds are described in this book have been selected not be- 
cause they are faultless in character and life, but because they 
were brave, generous, self-forgetful, self-sacrificing and capable of 
splendid deeds. * * Stories of the heroes have often made 
other men strong and brave and true in the face of great perils 
and tasks; and this book is put forth in the faith that it will not 
only pass on the fame of the heroes of the past, but will help make 
heroes in the present.” 

Richmond, Va., has one of the most magnificent high schools 
in the south. It is the new John Marshall high school, named 
after the former chief justice of the United States. It is situated 
on the square upon which the Marshall residence still stands. 
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{From Nebraska Teacher, Dec., 1909. | 


Vacuum Cleaning 


“State Superintendent C. P. Cary, of Wisconsin, writes his teachers 
that ‘Vacuum cleaning is the thing for school buildings henceforth.’ An 
excellent article on ‘Air Cleaning of Schoolhouses,’ by William George 
Bruce, appeared in the American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, in 
November, 1908.* It will pay any one interested in the problem of 
schoolhouse cleaning to read that article. This method of cleaning con- 
sists of a device which will suck the dust into a receptacle, reaching not 
only every particle resting upon exposed surfaces, but also drawing dust 
out of cracks, crevices, and porous surfaces which cannot be reached by 


brooms and brushes. The suction is so strong that not a particle of dust 


escapes, © * .* 


The suction method of cleaning not only insures absolute cleanliness 
with increased facility and speed, but investigation proves that it removes 
the almost inevitable ‘schoolroom odor.’ The high school building in 
Madison, Wisconsin, and one of the ward buildings in Milwaukee, have been 
equipped with air cleaning apparatus, and Superintendent Cary urges his 
teachers to go and ‘see the thing work.’” 


The high school building in Madison, Wis., and the ward 
school in Milwaukee, referred to in the above article, were 
We have also equipped schools in 
many other cities in Wisconsin, and in many other states, and 


equipped by this company. 


are constantly negotiating with hundreds of authorities in 
all parts of the country. 


This company was the first, and thus far is 
the only one, to develop special tools and appli- 
ances suited to the cleaning of schoolrooms, and 
its system is therefore the only one for the 
purpose on the market that is practical in every 
respect. 


It will pay school authorities to investigate—to engage 
competent mechanical engineers and get formal reports on 
Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Systems. 


Many school boards have done this. Our Aero Cleaning 
Systems have proven to be the only practical systems for school 
cleaning, and have been selected for installation in many cities. 


We have repeatedly put school authorities on their guard 
against inferior vacuum cleaning appliances. ‘Those who have 
heeded our warning are well satisfied. ‘Those who have permit- 
ted themselves to be won over by plausible arguments, and who 
have bought impracticable outfits called Vacuum Cleaning Sys- 
tems, are not only not satisfied, but are also disgusted. 


Special Aero Vacuum Cleaning Systems, for schoolhouse 
cleaning, are not the cheapest—they are the best. 


Prompt attention is given by our Engineering and Corre- 
spondence Departments to the answering of questions asked by 
school authorities on the general subject of Vacuum Cleaning, 
or concerning our special schoolroom systems in particular 
This information is free. Literature explaining everything 
on the subject is also supplied free, on request. 


Correspondence invited. 


American Air Cleaning Company 
F. J. MATCHETTE, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 


601 Enterprise Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


* We have copies of Mr. Bruce's article, reprinted for distribution, which 
we are glad to send to any one, free, on request. If you have not read it 
you should do so. Let us send you a copy. 
















or ten dollars. 
postpaid, 25 cents. 


Further information furnished gladly. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


Union Square, East, . : ; 





Talks With My Boys. 

By Wm. A. Mowry. Fifth edition, revised 
and enlarged. 301 pages. Price, $1.00. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

“Talks with My Boys” is practical, safe and 
sound. Dr. Mowry has insight and force, which 
he combines in these little essays, with splendid 
simplicity of style. ‘The present edition has 
been embellished with several portraits and con- 
tains a new chapter on “Winning an Educa- 
tion.” The book cannot be too highly recom- 
mended to teachers and those who have the man- 
agement and education of children. 


A Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 

By J. E. McGregory, professor of chemistry 
and mineralogy in Colgate University. Cloth, 
octavo, XIV, 133 pages. List price, $1.00; mail- 
ing price, $1.10. Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

This book is intended for beginners in qual- 
itative analysis. It assumes that the student has 
learned the properties and relations of common 
elements and compounds. It is comprehensive 
enough for those who expect to be chemists; but 
it is so arranged that those who study the sub- 
ject for a limited time only may get the greatest 
amount of disciplinary good, and at the same 
time, gain some knowledge of the analysis of 
simple substances. The presentation of the sub- 
ject is very systematic and the work is well 
adapted for beginners. The complete book is in- 
tended to cover one year of work as commonly 
given in colleges. 


Elements of Descriptive Astronomy. 

By Herbert A. Howe, A. M. 8vo., 362 pages, 
cloth, illustrated. Price, $1.25. Silver, Burdett 
& Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

The revised edition of Professor Howe’s Ele- 
ments of Descriptive Astronomy is well adapted 
for a first year’s course in high schools and col- 
leges. It is written in an attractive style, the 
explanations of phenomena are clever and suc- 
einct, and the various theories and points of 
controversy are touched on in an impartial man- 
ner. The appendices furnish a lot of useful 
data; and the clear star maps ought to prove 
very serviceable to the young observer. ‘The 
book is beautifully illustrated with drawings, 
half-tones, and portraits of the great astronom- 
ers. The work is well suited to high schools and 
is one of the best books published on the sub- 
ject. The exercises are admirable. 


Modern English. 

Its Growth and Present Use. By Geo. Philip 
Krapp. 357 pages. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

Mr. Krapp says some very good things in this 
book of Modern English. Among other things 
he writes: “Although good modern English de- 
rives much from traditional literary English, 
the final test of its goodness or its badness is to 
be found always in immediate and not in past 
use.” 


ORE FINISHED PENMANSHIP of the HIGHEST COMMERCIAL TYPE 
Fis being done AUTOMATICALLY by THOUSANDS OF PUPILS in all 
Written daily tests in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS in NEW YORK CITY, 
BOSTON and hundreds of other cities in the East and Middle West. 
These are the pupils who have followed the PALMER METHOD PLAN 

WITH STRICT FIDELITY under teachers who have been taught by us. 
FREE NORMAL COURSES given to all teachers in school systems in 
which the Palmer Method of Business Writing has been adopted com- 
letely. Others may have this complete course, through correspondence, 
One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, 


Trask’s 












New York City 


Literary English should be regarded in the 
same way as spoken English. Both are forms 
of expression which have to be reduced to nat- 
ural and unconscious habit before they can be 
said to have been mastered. Nothing hinders 
such mastery so much as a meticulous respect 
for the authority of literary practice. The work 
is not a grammar nor a rhetoric, but a history of 
English words, and is well worth perusal, espe- 
cially by those who desire to make a study of 
the English language. It has an index of words 
and another of subjects. 


Physiology and Hygiene for Young People. 

By Robert Eadie and Andrew Eadie, M. D. 
Cloth, 353 pages, illustrated. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 

At this time, when strenuous and general ef- 
fort is being put forth in the cause of hygiene, 
any compact and at the same time comprehen- 
sive treatment of this subject is welcome. In this 
volume, in order that the relation of the parts 
of the body may best be understood, these parts 
are considered under three great functions by 
which life is maintained, viz., nutrition, move- 
ment, and irritability and control. Before treat- 
ing of a function as performed in the human 
body, the book shows how the same function is 
performed by plants and lower animals. This 
treatment furnishes the proper sequence to the 
nature study of the lower grades. The book is 
furnished with keys, glossary and index. 

Around the World. 

Book Il. for second and third grades. By 
Stella W. Carroll Tolman. Edited by Clarence 
Kk. Carroll. Cloth, illustrated, 190 pages. Price, 
42 cents. Silver, Burdett & Co.. New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago. 

This little reader for small people—one of a 
series—is well printed, is written in simple lan- 
guage and will serve admirably both for use in 
geography classes and as a supplementary read- 
ing book. It gives descriptive tales of Russia, 
Egypt, India and Scotland, well suited to the 
capacity of children of the lower grades. Salient 
features, dramatic contrasts, are given, and es- 
sential differences in the mode of life are all 
described with a genuine and charming friend- 
liness. 

A Course in Practical Chemistry. 

By A. Beresford Ryley. Cloth, 156 pages. 
Price, $1.80. J. & A. Churchill, London. P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 

This work is practical and scientific. The ex- 
periments are well selected. The book is not de- 
signed for the beginner, but the course is ar- 
ranged so as to be suitable for a class of twenty 
or thirty doing work without any elaborate ap- 
pliances. The author suggests that this book is 
a skeleton which the demonstrator may clothe 
with flesh. Blank pages are interleaved for the 
students’ notes. 

Public School Penmanship. 

3y Albert W. Clark. 12mo. cloth, illustrated, 
161 pages. List price, $0.75; mailing price, 
$0.80. Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago. 

It is no exaggeration to state that the public 
schools produce poorer results in writing than 
in any other branch of study. This is due, 
chiefly, to a lack of knowledge of the fundamen- 
tal principles of chirography and results from 


Games and Fancy Steps for the Schoolroom 


POSITIONS ILLUSTRATED WITH. FULL PAGE PORTRAITS 
By HARRIET E. TRASK 


Graduate of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, and Teacher of School Gym- 
nastics in the New Jersey State Normal School, the Philadelphia Normal Scnool 
and the Public Schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mailing Price for Single Copy, 60 cents. 
This book sells on sight, because it is exactly what teachers want. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 











School Gymnastics 
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and Schoolyard 


the meager professional literature which has 
been available on the subject. 

The present book has three purposes which 
it fills admirably: First, to unfold enough of 
the theory of penmanship to give teachers a good 
grasp on that part of the subject; secondly, to 
point out what must be taught about writing; 
and, thirdly, to explain how it should be taught. 

The initial chapter gives directions for prepar- 
ing the pupil for writing, by text, diagrams and 
photographs. 

The second chapter takes up: the teaching of 
written forms, including such matters as the 
axis line of script, details of letters, uniformity 
and rotundity of script, etc. In the third chap- 
ter, simple movement exercises are suggested to 
give control of the fore arm and lead to the 
formation of basal letters. The motion as ap- 
plied in all writing is demonstrated in the fourth 
chapter with detailed drill and instructiqn. 

And, finally, a suggestive course of study is 
outlined in which the matter preceding is classi- 
fied for work in eight grades. In all, the book 
impresses one as giving definite, progressive and 
constructive instruction. 

School Drawing. 

By Fred Hamilton Daniels, director of draw- 
ing, Newton, Mass. Cloth, illustrated. Price, 
$1.20. 156 pages. Milton Bradley Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

A most useful book that grade teachers will 
welcome for supplementary work. ‘The author 
believes that in school life drawing should be 
of service as much as it is in adult life. Just 
as in nearly every craft and art, drawing is in- 
dispensable, so in history, geography, literature 
and a hundred other things related to school 
work and life, drawing and color work may be 
made an essential factor for direct emphasis and 
real teaching. 

The work is, in brief, miniature scene paint- 
ing, or sand-table work to accompany or take 
the place, in part, of illustrative sketching. It 
is not intended to interfere with any drawing 
course but rather to supplement and enrich any 
course and to connect art with other studies in 
the curriculum. The author makes it plain from 
the outset that he offers no easy system of teach- 
ing drawing; and the book is truly serious, ar- 
tistic and inspiring. The volume itself is 
charming in the harmonious combination of 
typography, illustrations, paper and binding. 
American History. 

By James Alton James and Albert Hart San- 
ford. Cloth, 565 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.40 
net. Chas. Seribner’s Sons, New York. 


A Fine Holiday Present 


or any other Season! Nothing can be more 
appropriate and acceptable to yourself or 
friend than a useful, attractive, interesting 
and instructive book. Such a work is 
“Elisworth’s Illustrated Lectures and Les- 
sons on the Theory and Art of Penman- 
ship.”” Pupils should present it to their 
teachers. Every library should procure it. 
Nothing yet covers the whole subject so 
completely. We offer (until March 20th 
only) the,author’s 73d Birthday Edition, 
each copy bearing his written signature as 
a Souvenir Present to purchaser at $1.00. 
Tt is a $2.00 subscription book, 298 pp. quarto, 
1000 pen illustrations. Lose no time. En- 
close $1.00 in stamps or P. O. order, direct to 


THE ELLSWORTH COMPANY 


Mont Vale, New Jersey 
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ART EDUCATION 


FOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Text Book for High School use 
covering a full four years’ course. 
Thoroughly illustrated with many plates 
and illustrations in black and white and 
color, and containing chapters on 


PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING DESIGN 

FIGURE AND ANIMAL DRAWING HISTORIC ORNAMENT 
CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING ART HISTORY 


Price, per copy, $1.25. For further 
information, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Exclusively Adopted 


FOR 


Write for 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Publishers 


In this history an attempt has been made, suc- 
cessfully we think, to give the main features in 
the development of the nation and to explain the 
America of today, its civilization and its tradi- 
tions. Emphasis has been placed on the fact 
that the position the United States holds today 
is due primarily to the achievements of men and 
women in political, industrial, social, educa- 
tional and religious activities. The military 
phases have been in some measure subordinated 
to the accounts of the victories of peace. 


treated. 


Macon, Ga. 


Most writers 


Much prominence is given to the advance of 
the frontier and to the growth and influence of 
the West. Particular care seems to have been 
taken to note the essential facts in European 
history necessary to the explanation of events in 
America. There is much illustrative material in 
the book and the historical maps have been pre- 
pared with great care. The value of the history 
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Proposed Remedies” 
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There is a valuable 


analytical 
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index. 


Treatise on Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 

Second revised edition. 
12mo, cloth, 1 
$1.00; mailing price, 
ton, New York, Chicago. 
on 
gone either to the 
tremes. There are 


By 
76 pages. 


$1.05. 


Ginn & Gs. Mew lucid and copious notes. 
Vest Pocket English-Italian Italian-English 
chemistry have Dictionary. 


other of two ex- 
those who have endeavored 
to cover the entire field and to include the whole 
detail of analytical chemistry. 

these works are too voluminous. 
are those whose ardor for brevity 
has led them to the other extreme of condensing 
their material in “tables” 


and “schemes,” by 
which means they have magnified the empirical 
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Partial List of Books Adopted 


Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand ... . . . $1.50 
[saac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor... . , 1.50 
Shorthand Reading Lessons No.1 ..... . .20 
Business Correspondence in Shorthand ... . -60 


[Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Dictionary . . 1.50 
Shorthand Writing Exercises and Examination Tests 


Practical Course in Touch Typewriting, by 
Chas. B. Smith . . 3. S £0 see ee eee 15 


‘“Why the Isaac Pitman Shorthand is the Best,’’ and 
Particulars of a Free Course by Mail for Teachers. 


31 Union Square, New York 


lish a few of Huxley’s representative essays. 
Some of the selections are complete, others are 
extracts. The introduction gives a brief life 
of Huxley, and is followed by a paper on the 
subject matter, structure and style of essays, 
together with suggested studies. There are 


of the topics 


J. F. Sellers, 
List price, 


Vest pocket size, 528 pages, leather, gilt 
edges, double index. Price, 75 cents. Oloth, 
red edges, 50 cents. Laird & Lee, Chieago. 

A small but well-filled book. Designed’ to 
meet a long-felt want of the numerous and 
ever growing Italian population in America, it 
will prove a boon to English-speaking people. 
It contains pronunciation tables, abridged com- 
pendiums of the grammar of both languages, 


For beginners, 
On the other 


is greatly enhanced by many marginal refer- 
ences. 


The Women of a State University. 

By Helen R. Olin. 301 pages. Price, $1.50, 
net. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

“Within the past few years,” writes Helen R. 
Olin in her preface, “several universities under 
private control have considerably modified the 
advantages which they had previously extended 
to women. This has been by limiting the num- 
ber of women to be received, or by giving them 
separate instruction in some degree. The latter 
change has been advocated as desirable in pub- 
lic education and specially discussed with ref- 
erence to state universities. It is, consequently, 
material to the general educational advantages 
of women, especially those who must depend 
upon public educational facilities, to consider 
what effect the proposed changes would ulti- 
mately have upon their present opportunities.” 
This is practically the theme of the present 
book, which is developed into a readable vol- 
ume of three hundred pages. In these pages, 
among other things, “The Female College,” 
“The Health of College Women,” “Segrega- 


and have minimized the rational aspect of the 
subject. 

The present work is a course short enough to 
be digested during the time allotted in an ordi- 
nary college curriculum, and at the same time 
intended to magnify the scientific and pedagog- 
ical nature of analytical chemistry. The work 
is modern, and the chapters on Theory, Spec- 
trascopy and Reagents are special features to 
be commended. 


Caesar. 

The Gallic War, Books I-VI. 
Archibald L. Hodges. 522 pages. Price, $1.25, 
net. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

One of the main features of this new work 
on the Gallic War is the number of word- 
groups and a large vocabulary. There are also 
numerous notes. The volume is adorned with 
a large number of illustrations and many maps. 


Edited by 


Autobiography and Selected Essays. 

By Thos. Henry Huxley. Introduction and 
notes by Ada L. F. Snell. 138 pages. Price, 
40 cents. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

The purpose of the selections used in this 
little volume is to present to students of Eng- 


























and over 35,000 different words and idioms with 
their appropriate translation. A striking in- 
stance of “multum in parvo.” 


Humane Education. 


Ethical culture reader, Books I and II. By 
Emma E. Page. Revised, cloth, 128 pages, il- 
lustrated. Price, 40 cents, each. Educational 
Publishing Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

The title states the aim of these readers. As 
children are often cruel through ignorance, the 
proper care of domestic animals is dwelt upon 
with considerable detail. The motto heading 
each chapter is exceptionally, singularly appro- 
priate. A list of questions is appended to each 
chapter to aid in bringing out the important 
points. A reproduction of a famous Landseer 
forms the frontispiece of each book, while the 
body of Book I has a number of illustrations 
in black and white. d 
Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form. 

Book IT. By Augusta Stevenson. 128 pages, 
illustrated. Price, 35 cents. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

The public schools of Indianapolis have long 


held an enviable position. A former teacher in 
(Concluded,on page 28) 
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general tonic and vitalizer, pro- 
moting digestion and restoring 
the nervous system to healthful 
vigor. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
agreeable to the taste and is the 
same phosphate that occurs in 
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BEELER RASREREREEEEREEEEL EEE aae: 
Wonderful Memory. 

A school teacher who had been telling a class 
of small pupils the story of the discovery of 
America by Columbus ended it with: 

“And all this happened over four hundred 
years ago.” 

A little boy, his eyes wide open with wonder, 
said, after a moment’s thought: 

“Oh, my, what a memory you’ve got!” 


Second Choice. 
A story recently told by Thomas Hunter, 
president of the New York Normal College, 
seems to indicate that once in a while a willing 
wife is spoiled to make an unwilling teacher. 
A pretty and agreeable young woman who 
lived in a country village suddenly announced 
that she was going to take up teaching. 
“You! You a school teacher!” exclaimed the 
recipient of her confidence. “Why, I’d rather 
marry a widower with nine children!” 
“So would I,” the young woman 


frankly, “but where is the widower?” 
The Same Idea. 

A university professor who has made a wide 
reputation for his researches in psychology 
went to a specialist for treatment for a nervous 
trouble. It was near the end of a hard year in 
the laboratory and classroom, but the professor 
had already planned on some special vacation 
work. 

After an examination the physician said: 
“The first thing you must do is to take a com- 
plete rest for a few months.” 

Whereupon the professor broke out irritably: 
“Doctor, you talk just like my wife.” 


« 


replied, 


“Science has proved,” said the professor of 
astronomy, “that there is no water at all in the 
moon. Now, what do you deduce from that?” 

“That there is some excuse,” replied the 
freshman, “for its getting full so regularly.” 


“Have you ever contributed any money to- 
ward the cause of higher education?” 

“Tndeed, yes. We use Standard Oil at our 
house.” —Life. 


»Warum weinst Du 





denn, Kleiner?” 





sUhuhuh, meine Brii- 
> 
der haben jetzt Schul- 
ferien, und ich nicht.” 
Ja, Warum hast denn 
Du keine?” 
Weil ich 

99 


nicht zur Schule gehe! 


noch gar 


A Classic Allusion. 

John was home from college for the Christ 
mas holidays, and one of the things that struck 
the impressionable young man was that Dora 
Mason, the daughter of a near neighbor, had, 
during his absence, changed from a tom-boyish 
school girl into a very beautiful young woman. 
His father had also noticed it. 

“Have ye noticed how old Joe Mason’s daugh- 
ter’s shot up, John?” he asked his son. “Seems 
to me she’s getting quite a handsome young 


critter!” 


“Father,” said John enthusiastically, “she is 
999 


as beautiful as Hebe! 


> 


“She’s a jolly sight purtier than he be!” ob- 


jected the old man. “Where’s your eyes, boy? 


Joe’s got a face like an old barn door. It’s her 
mother she gets her looks from!” 
Tommy—“Pa, what is an equinox?” 
Pa—“Why-er-ahem! For goodness’ sake, 


Tommy, don’t you know anything about my- 
thology at all? Amn equinox was a fabled ani- 
mal, half horse, half cow. Its name is derived 
from the words ‘equine’ and ‘ox.’ It does seem 
as if these public schools don’t teach children 


anything nowadays!” 


“Talking about linguistic freaks,” said a 
Newark teacher the other day, “here’s one that 
is likely to get almost any one confused. It 
is just a little problem in parsing. You may 
not have known it, but it is quite possible to 
get together a correct sentence containing five 
consecutive ‘thats.’ Here’s an example: ‘He 
said that that that that that man referred to 
was all correct.’ Can you figure it out? I ad- 
mit it takes some pretty lucid thinking to do 
it. The first ‘that? is a conjunction, the second 
an adjective, the third a noun, the fourth a con- 
junction and the fifth an adjective. It is a 
puzzler for a moment, though, isn’t it?’—New- 
ark School Exchange. 


A Change of Tune. 

“Mamma, I’m tired of going to school.” 

“What's the matter, Willie?” 

“Th’ teacher”— 

‘Now don’t you say a word against your 
teacher, Willie. I’ve no doubt you annoy her 
dreadfully, and she seems like a very nice sort 
of person.” 

“Well, she said this mornin’ that she didn’t 
think I had much of a bringin’ up at home, 


“Wait! 
coarse impudence! 


another day!” 


Did she say that? Well, of all the 
You sha’n’t go back there 


HERE are only a few teachers who are not familiar 
with the merits of DIXON’S PENCILS. This is to 
remind you that it is not well to be in the minor- 

ity. By sending a few postage stamps, and mentioning this 
publication, you may be made acquainted with the best 
this country affords. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 







Just So. 
Say, pa, 


Little Willie 


Pa—A synonyin, my son, is a word that ean 


what is a synonym? 


be used in place of another when you don’t know 
how to spell the other.” Tire Wasp. 


Zones and Genders. 

While inspecting examination papers recently 
a teacher found the “Name _ the 
zones.” QOne promising youth of eleven years, 
who had mixed the two subjects, wrote: “There 
are two zones, masculine and feminine. ~ The 
masculine is either temperate or intemperate ; 
the feminine is either torrid or frigid!” 


following: 


Washing Without Languages. 

The new colored laundress had just returned 
the week’s wash. Said the lady of the apart- 
ment: 

“Delia, these clothes 
indeed.” 

“Yes, I was taught laundry work at Hampton 
school.” 


“So you went to Ilampton, did you? 


are done up very well 


It’s a 
very good school.” 

“Oh, yes, it’s a very good school,” replied the 
dusky washerlady judicially. “But they teach 
No w York Times. 


no languages there.” 


Money Got It. 
She—Did old Mr. 
eC lege 2 
He—Yes. 
She—LL. D.? 
He—No; C. O. D. 


Kayne get a degree at 





“You might as well say two and two make 
five is right.” 
“Well, it’s four-fifths right, ain’t it?’—Life. 
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Free Text Books in the U, S. 


go to destruction at the rate of 


$400,000 Every School Month! ! 


: OUR pupils are entitled to the best instruction 

you can give them; if color work is worth 
teaching, it is worth while to have the best mater- 
ials for the work. Get Devoe colors and learn 
what highest quality means, to you and to them. 











This startling fact explains 
} why the demand for the 
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marine Blue, Black and Perfect Yellow; No. 7 brush. 
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Black, if desired. 
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GETTING THE MOST OUT OF THE PEO- 


PLE’S MONEY. 
(Concluded from Page 15) 
ing order and system out of chaos; and finally, 
that while this state is young, wealthy and 
growing rapidly, known abuses may be cor- 
rected before being fastened upon us for gen- 
erations to come. 

But is this too much to hope for? Am I 
too optimistic? While I aim to give only a 
glimpse of possible future conditions, are there 
not some things we can do now at once, taking 
conditions as we find them, and working them 
out under the present laws? 

IT think so, and while not losing sight of the 
future, let us exert our united influence now by 
going on record as a body, that our law-makers 
may intelligently grasp what it is we strive for. 

In conclusion, let me say that I hope the 
members of the associated school boards will 
consider well the trend of modern school edu- 
eation, the place vocational training should oc- 
cupy in our system, the duty we owe to our 
boys and girls to teach them not only loyal 
citizenship, but that while being educated in 
the qualities of head and heart, they should 
also have eye and hand training to go with it, 
not that all should be taught finished trades, 
but that they should not be turned out of school 
with book learning only; and that while they 
are doing this, their love of play and their phys- 
ical activities should receive recognition and 
should be furnished with a proper outlet by an 
intelligent board of education consistently 
equipping and furnishing competent supervi- 
sion of its playgrounds. 

With such ideal conditions the enforcement 
of the compulsory education, the juvenile de- 
linqueney and the anti-cigarette laws would be 
comparatively easy and the immense drain upon 
the vital forces of the rising generations being 


TWICE AS LONG 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secy. 


removed, the onward and upward progress of 
our young citizenship would manifest itself 
in such manner as we have a right to expect, 
and we would rest content that in greater and 
ever increasing measure we were at last getting 
what we pay for. 


SCHOOL UNIFORMS. 

“Every once in a while some enthusiastic 
super-paternalist rises to bemoan the increasing 
tendency on the part of the public schools to 
foster snobbery in the matter of overdressing, 
or at least the failure to remedy this alleged 
evil,” writes the editor of the Kansas City 
Journal. “School uniforms are the favorite 
panacea of the reformers who would aggravate 
the already excessive paternalism of many fea- 
tures of the administration of the public schools. 
‘Overdressing’ is 2 manifest ‘evil,’ in the sense 
that it affords grounds for envy and often dis- 
couragement and childish grief on the part of 
those whose parents are not able to dress them 
on the scale of their more fortunate schoolmates. 
But school authorities have gone quite far 
enough in the direction of supplanting, instead 
of supplementing, the authority of the home. 
As an institution the American home cannot be 
successfully rivaled by the public school, and 
if it is true, as will hardly be denied, that the 
home influence is weakening, the remedy for 
this evil is not the undue strengthening of the 
influence of the school authorities. 

“<The state’ is fast becoming a favorite term 
with educators, who are little by little obtrud- 
ing into and encroaching upon the prerogatives 
of the parent. There are forms of paternalism 
which are beneficent, but those which seek to 
do for the individual what he ean do for him- 
self or compel him to do what he does not wish 
to do and which does not need to be done, are 
obviously improper. The hold of the parent 
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upon the child is being more and more tena- 
ciously opposed by ‘the state’ in the shape of 
school regulations. While some of these are 
beneficial, some others are not. The prime and 
paramount feature of the great public school 
system is the furnishing of an opportunity of 
which the pupil may avail himself under wise 
supervision. In this system the matter of the 
clothes to be worn by the pupils has no place. 
No tendency is more deplorable than that toward 
an ‘aristocracy’ instead of thé tradition] ‘de- 
mocracy’ of the public schools, but ‘democracy’ 
is not a dead level of clothes or the abolition 
of motor cars. Parents who excessively and 
vulgarly flaunt their worldly station in the faces 
of less fortunate do their own children more 
harm than the less fortunate. School uniforms 
would be a fantastic perversion of the funda- 
mental principles of the public school system, 
which does its full duty in providing the equal- 
ity of opportunity to all, to be used either wise- 
ly or in selfishly bad taste, as the parents may 
decide. ‘Overdressed’ and purse-proud pupils 
are not reproaches to the school system, but to 
the individual arrogance and short-sightedness 
of their parents.” 


Public Schools and Museums. 
(Concluded from Page 11.) 

tematic effort toward extension, but even here 
plans are ripe and work presumably will begin 
during the coming year. In both the Field mu- 
seum and the Art Institute teachers and pupils 
are received at any time and assistance is glad- 
ly given. At the Art Institute many teachers 
avail themselves of the opportunities for study 
offered through the evening and Saturday 
classes, and the free public lectures at the Field 
museum are very popular among teachers and 
others.—Aksel G. S. Josephson. 
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RECENT SCHOOL PATENTS. 
Eraser Cleaning Machine. 
Logansport, Ind. 
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In an eraser cleaner, a horizontally extend- 
ing slideway on which the erasers are sup- 
ported, a plurality of beaters working above 
the slideway, and engageable with the erasers 
thereon, a rotatable shaft extending parallel to 
the slideway, wipers on the shaft for actuating 
the beaters, a shaft extending transversely of 
the slideway above the same, and geared to the 
aforesaid shaft, a brush mounted on the trans- 
verse shaft, and engageable with the erasers 
after they pass the beaters, and operating means 
connected to the first-mentioned shaft. 

Educational Device. Alexander S. Kilroy, 
Great Falls, Mont. 

A device of the character described compris- 
ing a supporting rod, a globe composed of 
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separable half-sections, alining eyes formed at 
diametrically opposite points on the edge of one 
half-section of the globe, said eyes being adapted 
to receive the rod, an eye upon one point of the 
other half-section adapted to also receive said 
rod and a pivoted hook diametrically opposite 
the eye on the last mentioned section of the 
globe, said hook being adapted to engage the 
rod. 


A School Workshop. 

St. Joseph, Mo., is one of the few cities in 
the United States which can boast of a school 
furniture factory and repair shop. And the 
plant is on a paying basis; that is, it pro- 
duces furniture and makes repairs at a figure 
far below the amount which the board would 
be obliged to spend were it to go into the open 
market. 

The factory originated by accident. At 
least, it was not the intention of the school 
authorities who purchased the building to use 
it for any but class work purposes. It was 
bought many years ago when the city was grow- 
ing so rapidly that new schools could not be 
put up fast enough to house all the children. 
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It had been erected for factory purposes and 
was not long used for a school because of the 
lack of proper lighting and ventilation. After 
standing vacant for a period the members of 
the board decided to buy machinery and build 
the special desks and cabinets used in the 
schools which had formerly proven most ex- 
pensive. 

Five or six men are continually employed 
under the master mechanic of the school dis- 
trict. All the raw materials, lumber, paints, 
glass, varnishes, hardware, ete., are purchased 
at the lowest wholesale prices. The articles 
manufactured include teachers’ desks, tables, 
bookeases, cabinets, and other furniture needed. 
Pupils’ desks are not made. 

Staircases and balustrades, window casings 
and door frames for new and old buildings are 
among the miscellaneous articles manufactured. 

Mr. A. A. Bradford, master mechanic, who 
superintends the factory, says that savings of 
as much as fifty per cent are effected by the 
shop. The raw material bought is always of 
good quality and careful workmanship is in- 
sisted upon. 


JOHNSON BLACKBOARDS USED. 
The magnificent new Hughes high school at 
Cincinnati, of which Mr. J. W. Stevens, St. 
Paul, is the architect, is being fitted with John- 
son slate blackboards. This particular black- 
board was selected for this grand school en- 
tirely on account of the high reputation which 
they have earned for superior and lasting writ- 
ing surfaces. 

firm’s quarry in Northampton county, Pa. 
The E. J. Johnson Company has for many 
years consistently followed a policy of sparing 


no expense to produce blackboards which are | 
the best and most durable that experience and } 
The wisdom of this policy | 
is continually shown by the popularity which | 


skill can produce. 


their boards have attained in all sections of 
the country. 


In the production of roofing slate the E. J. } 


The slate was produced in the 
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Johnson Company has built up a trade which 
extends not only to all parts of the United 
States, but also to foreign countries. All 
known colors of roofing slates, black, green, 
purple, red, are produced. School authorities 
and architects who may be interested in slate 
for blackboard, sanitary or roofing purposes can 
obtain booklets describing the Johnson products 
from the main office, 38 Park row, New York 
City. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

Salem, Mass. As a part of the equipment for 
the new high school building the board has pur- 
chased a complete outfit of terrestrial and ce- 
lestial maps, globes and charts, costing approxi- 
mately $500. The expense was met out of the 
building fund. Such an example might well 
be noted by building committees who are in- 
clined to think that their work is completed 
when they furnish chairs to sit on and desks 
to write at. The Salem equipment consists of 


Rand-McNally maps. 

Elgin, Il.. Contract for program clocks in 
the new high school has been awarded to the 
Hahl Pneumatic Clock Co., Chicago. 

Louisville, Ky. Contract for several hundred 
pupils’ desks has been awarded to S. M. Raffo. 

New Haven, Conn. Contracts for stationery 
and supplies were recently awarded to John R. 
Rembert & Co. 

All books, stationery and other supplies used 
in the St. Louis (Mo.) publie schools are fur- 
nished by the board of education. The total 
expense for the same for the past year was 
$119,466, an average of 53 cents per pupil. The 
highest average in any school was 72 cents, and 
the lowest 29 cents. 

Chicago, Ill. As a means of economizing the 
purchase of stock, tools and supplies for man- 
ual training a standard requisition list has been 
arranged by the supervisor of manual training. 
Principals will be required to order materials 
and tools from this list-and the supply depart- 
ment will be prepared to furnish immediately 
any article on the list. For the high schools the 
requisition list includes: lumber stock, wood- 
working and metal working tools, varnishes, 
ete., brushes, miscellaneous hardware. 

Chicago, Ill. The Atkinson, Mentzer & 
Grover series of historical maps of the United 
States has been placed on the supply list. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has pur- 
chased gymnasium apparatus from the Fred 
Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

An illustrated circular, descriptive of the 
“Springfield Sanitary” drinking fountain, has 
been issued by Mr. Charles J. O’Brien, manu- 
facturer of this excellent device. 

“PALMER PENMANSHIP POINTERS.” 

The Fall and Winter edition of Palmer Pen- 
manship Pointers published by A. N. Palmer 
Company is both interesting and instructive. 
It is replete with discussions and articles on 
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their system of pen- 
manship. It contains 
an introduction by the 
author on “The Pal- 
mer Method Plan” and 
is augmented by letters 
and comments and il 
lustrations of its sue- 
cessful use. In a word 
it is an argument for 
the Palmer Method 
that carries with it the 
power of conviction. 
The entire book is, 
as may be readily un- 
derstood, a delineation 
of the one idea. This 
may be stated as the 
aim “to teach rapid, 
easily executed busi- 
ness writing.” It is 
a method based on the 
muscular movement 
It has nothing 
in common with the 
slant or vertical sys- 


alone. 


. . er cent. 
tems which are in use, P 


but stands as a sys- a caring for them. 
tem of its own, assur- 
ing the four essentials 
of legibility, rapidity, 
ease and endurance. 

The present edition 
of Palmer Penmanship 
Pointers contains arti- 
cles on the Great Chiro- 
graphic Revival Educational 
World; Physical Training in Elementary 
School Writing; Some Self-evident Facts about 
Teaching in Elementary Schools; Penmanship 
in Elementary Schools; Penmanship in the 
New York City Summer Schools, in Cleveland, 
in Normal Schools, in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools, in Civil Service 
tions, ete. 

Penmanship Pointers must not be confused 
with “The American Penman,” another publi- 
eation of the A. N. Palmer Company. “The 
American Penman” is published as a periodi- 
eal by the company and is an outgrowth of the 
“Western Penman” which so successfully pre- 
ceded the present publication. “The American 
Penman” is professional and deals only with 
chirography as such. 


tions for applying. 


Sweeping the 


Examina- 


Penmanship Pointers is 
a most successful dissertation on the subject 
and is designed for superintendents of schools, 
members and officers of boards of education, 
grade teachers, parents and pupils. 
most careful perusal. 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION. 
The right to enforce compulsory education 
is conceded to the state. 


Tt is worthy 


Such being the case, 
it must be conceded that the parents have a 
right to demand of the state that it make pro- 
vision guarding the safety of the child: that 
they shall be placed in schools which are sani- 
tary and safe from contagious diseases. The 
public schools are a public trust and should be 
so conducted that those who are delivered to 
their care may suffer no harm. We have dis- 
covered by investigation that many of our chil- 
dren are backward for the reason that through 
physical defects they are unable to handle the 
work. The justification of free education can 
be based only on the assumption that the state 
has the right to perpetuate its own existence 
by the preservation of its own institutions. 
The efficiency of the citizen is dependent upon 
his intelligence and health. For this reason 
the state should make the provision for health it 
does for training intelligence.—Supt. J. C. 
Pyle, Sherman, Texas. 


Hygienic Schoolroom Floors 


A dust-laden atmosphere is a constant menace to 
health. Continuous activity on the part of pupils stirs 
up the dust from the floor and keeps it in circulation. 
Proper ventilation will assist materially in keeping dust 

at a minimum, but the only solution of this problem is to eliminate the 
dust entirely. This can be successfully accomplished by treating floors with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


Actual use has proved beyond question its effectiveness as a dust-exterminator 
—the danger from disease contagion from dust being reduced almost one hundred 


Standard Floor Dressing is also a remarkable preservative for floors. It not 
only keeps the floors from splintering and cracking but actually lessens the labor 


Dealers everywhere sell Standard Floor Dressing in barrels and cans, Apply 
three or four times a year for best results 


WE WILL PROVE the remarkable efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing af our expense, 
On request we will apply it to the floor of one schoolroom or corridor free of all charge. 
To localities far removed from our agencies, we will send~free sample with full direc- 


You will find interesting reading in our booklet ‘Dust and Its Dangers,’’ 


Write for copy. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Jan. 13-14. Nebraska Superintendents and 
Principals’ Association at Lincoln. George 
Crocker, president, Pawnee City. 

January 26-27, 1910. Ohio School Board 
Association, at Columbus. E. F. Svood, presi- 
dent, Columbus. 

Keb. 4-5. Northeast Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Oshkosh. Supt. M. N. MelIver in 
charge locally. 

Feb. 8-9, 1910. City Superintendents’ Section 
of Pennslyvania State Teachers’ 
at Harrisburg. 

Feb. 9-10, 1910. County Superintendents’ 
Section of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, at Harrisburg. 

Feb. 10-11, 1910. School Directors’ Section 
of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Harrisburg. 

Feb. 24-25. North Central Kansas Teach- 
ers Association, at Herington; Mrs. Belle 
Varvel Price, secretary, Concordia, Kans. 


March 1-2-3. Department of superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., at Indianapolis, Ind. Claypool 
hotel, local headquarters. 

March 10-12. Northwest Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Sioux City. R. 8. Whitley, presi- 
dent; J. A. Eckenrod, secretary, Fonda. 


March 15, 1910. Association of Board of Ed- 
ucation Designing Engineers, at St. Louis; 
James H. Brady, president, Kansas City; Dan- 
iel A. Casey, secretary, Boston. 

Mar. 24-25-26, 1910. Ala. Educational Asso- 
ciation at Birmingham. President, Supt. N. 
R. Baker, Ensley; Secretary, Prof. W. C. 
Griggs, Birmingham. 

March 30-31, April 1. 
sociation, at Hastings. 
perintendent, Lincoln. 


March 31-April 1-2. East Central Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, at Fremont; Mary 
Strickland, secretary, Fremont. 

April 1-2, 1910. Northwest Kansas Teachers’ 
Association, at Stockton. ©. E. Rarick, coun- 
ty superintendent, Stockton. 


April 6-7-8. Southwest Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, at Alma, Neb. 


Association, 


Central Nebraska As- 
FE. C. Bishop, state su- 











Alabama, 

Ensley—3-story vocational school will be erect- 
ed; $80,000. Pratt City—School will be erected; 
$40,000. Dothan—School will be erected ; $20,000. 
Athens—Money has been appropriated for erec- 
tion of boys’ school. 

Arizona. 

Morenci—Archts. Oftenheimer, Stern & Reich- 

ert, Chicago, I1l., have plans for 6-room school. 
California. 

Santa Ana—Archts. Dennis & Farwell, Los An- 
geles, have plans for grammar school; $50,000. 
San Francisco—Contracts were let for Dennan 
grammar schogl. Pomona—Archt. Robt. H. Orr 
will prepare plans for grade school. Los Angeles 
—High school will be erected. Bakersfield—4- 
room school will be erected. Escondido—Archt. 
W. 8. Hebbard, San Diego, has plans for 2-story 
school. Hollywood—$30,000, bonds, were voted 
for school. Los Angeles—Archts. Edelman & Bar- 
nett have plans for 9-room school. Irwindale— 
Archt. Chas. K. Shattuck, Los Angeles, has plans 
for school. Colorado. 


Denver—Plans will be prepared for grade 
school; $50,000. Greeley—Archt. James Murdock, 
Denver, has plans for Industrial Arts building; 
$50,000. Colorado Springs—High school will be 


erected. Connecticut. 

New Haven—$100,000, bonds, will be voted for 
school. Kensington—Archt. Max Unkelbach, New 
Haven, will prepare plans for 2-story school. 

District of Columbia. 

Washington—Archt. Appleton P. Clark, Jr., has 
plans for 8-room school; $50,000. 

Florida. 

Jacksonville—Arrangements have been made 
for erection of school. 

Illinois. 

Richmond—Archts. A. Abell & Son, Elgin, have 
plans for 6-room school. Aurora—Site is being 
considered for high school. Rock Island—Con- 
tract was let for school ; $40,000. Chicago—Archt. 
D. H. Perkins has plans for 3-story school; $170,- 
000. Archt. John Klucina has plans for 3-story 
school. Kinmundy—Archts. Spencer & Temple, 
Champaign, have plans for 8-room school; $18,- 
000. Moline—Plans are being considered for 
parochial school, East Moline. Chicago—3-story 
parochial school will be erected ; $30,000. 

Indiana. 

Hartford City—School will be erected; $35,000. 
Parker—Contract was let for school. Bluffton— 
School will be erected; $50,000. Clay City— 
Archt. J. G. Vrydagh, Terre Haute, has plans for 
2-story school; $20,000. Jeffersonville—$75,000, 
bonds, were voted for high school. 

Towa. 

Dubuque—Plans are being prepared for paro- 
chial school, $40,000. Boxholm—Archts. B. J. 
Sweatt & Co., Boone, have plans for 2-room 
school. Lansing—Archts. Schick & Roth, La 
Crosse, Wis., have plans for 2 and 3-story school. 
Davenport—Propose erection of parochial school. 
Propose issuance of bonds for high school; $30,- 
000. Kansas. 

Goff—Archts. W. F. Gernandt & Son, Fairbury, 
Neb., has plans for high school; $15,000. High 
school will be erected ; $25,000. 

Kentucky. 
Midway—Bids were received for graded school. 
Louisiana. 
Plaquemine—Propose erection of high school. 
St. Bernard C. H.—School will be erected ; $7,000. 
Maryland. 
Baltimore—3-story school will be erected. 
Massachusetts. 
Boston—Archt. A. W. Longfellow, Jr., has 
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plans for 4-story Abra- 
ham Lincoln _ school. 
Archts. Newhall & Blev- 
ins have plans for 2- 
story school. Worcester 
—Archt. EB. P. Fitzger- 
ald has plans for 3-story 
school; $20,000. Cam- 
bridge—Contracts were 
awarded for Webster 
school. New Bedford— 
Archts. Clough & Wad- 
ner, Boston, have plans 
for 3-story school ; $500,- 
000. Quincy—Archt. 
Wim. P. Regan has plans 
for 4-story parochial 
school; $60,000. North- 
field — Propose erection 
of 8-room school. Green. 
field—8-room school will 
be erected. Chicopee— 
Site was purchased for 
school. Rockland—High 
school will be erected. 
Boston — 3-story school 
will be erected, East Boston. 
Michigan. 

Plainwell—Archt. D. J. Albertson, Kalamazoo, 
has plans for 3-story high school. Monroe—$15,- 
000, bonds, were voted for school. Lakeview— 
Contract was let for school; $14,000. Flint—12- 
room school will be erected. Lyons—Propose 
erection of school. Jackson—2-story school will 
be erected on Waterloo Ave.; $10,000. Detroit— 
School will be erected, Martin and Livernois 


Aves. Minnesota. 

Cyrus—Bonds will be issued for school—Frazee 
—Bids were received for school. Pipestone— 
$30,000, bonds, were voted for high school. St. 
Paul—Bids will be opened for Lexington high 
school. Mississippi. 

Kilmichael—Contract was let for school. 

Missouri. 

Columbia—High and grammar school will be 
erected. Kansas City—School will be erected. 
Independence—McCune Home school will be 
erected ; $15,000. Platte City—Archts. J. H. Felt 
& Co., Kansas City, have plans for 6-story school. 
Fulton—School will be ereeted. Carthage—Pro- 
pose erection of 25-room school. Columbia 
Archt. Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis, has prepared 
plans for high school. Joplin—High school will 
be erected; $200,000. Mercer—School will be 
erected. St. Louis—Plans have been approved 
for 3-story school; $190,000. 

Nebraska. 

Ravenna—Archt. Geo. Berlinghof, Lincoln, has 
plans for high school. 

Nevada. 

Elko—School will be erected; $40,000. 

New Jersey. 

Hoboken—Archt. John T. Rowland, Jr., Jersey 
City, has plans for high school; $50,000. Ridge- 
wood—Archt. Herman Fritz, Passaic, has plans 
for school. Bloomfield—Site costing $16,000 was 
purchased for high school. 8-room school will 
be erected; $37,000. Long Branch—School will be 
erected ; $80,000. Passaic—Plans are being made 
for erection of school. Verona—T7-room school 
will be erected. Garfield—Proposals have been 
received for 12-room school. 

New Mevzico. 
Des Moines—3-room school will be erected. 
Hillsboro—6-room school will be erected. 

New York. 

Waterloo—Archt. Jos. H. Considine, Elmira, 
has plans for 2%4-story school; $15,000. Oneida 
—Erection of school is being considered. Troy— 
School will be erected. New Rochelle—3-story 
school will be erected. Hamburg—Bids are be- 
ing received for 3-story school. New York—Plans 
are being prepared for 4-story school. Borough 
of Bronx. Mount Morris—2-story parochial school 
will be erected. Kenmore—Archt. Robt. North 
has completed plans for 3-story school. Brook- 
lyn—Plans were approved for 139 school build- 
ings in Queens borough. 

North Carolina. 

Charlotte—School will be erected, dist. No. 6. 

Ohio. 

Alliance—Bonds will be issued for high school. 
Columbus—Four schools will be erected. Canal 
Dover—Archts. Wurmser & Elliott, Lorain, have 
plans for 2-story school; $19,000. Monroe—High 
school will be erected ; $50,000. Akron—Bids have 
been opened for school; $60,000. 

Oklahoma. 

Mangum—16-room central school will be 

erected; $40,000. Enid—$250,000 was voted for 
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erection of high school. 
Oregon. 
Kugene—Propose erection of high school. Port- 


land—Propose erection of school}. MeMinnyille— 
$40,000, bonds, will be voted for high school. 
Baker City—$30,000 was voted for schools. 
Pennsylvania. 

Phoenixville—Site is being considered for high 
school. Hastings—Archt. W. R. Myton, Johns- 
town, has plans for school; $25,000. Aliquippa 
Archts. E. B. Lang & Bro., Pittsburg, have plans 
for 12-room school. New Wilmington—Archt. W. 
G. Eckles, New Castle, has plans for 8-room 
school; $20,000. Connellsville—Archts. McCol- 
lum & Dowler have plans for high school; $60,- 
000. Hellertown—Plans have been considered for 
school. McKeesport—Erection of school is being 
considered. DuBois—Bids were received for 
erection of high school. 

South Dakota. 

Aberdeen—$75,000, bonds, were voted for high 

school. Pierre—School will be erected; $40,000. 
Tennessee. 

Memphis—Three grade schools will be erected. 

Knoxville—School will be erected. 
Texas. 

Olney—Archts. Waller, Shaw & Field, Fort 
Worth, have plans for high school; $20,000. Lare- 
do—A. G. Suthered & Co. have plans for 2-story 


school. Houston—Contract was let for two 
schools. Pittsburg—Proposals will be received 
for school. Wilmer—Bonds will be issued for 
school. Seagoville—School will be erected; $8,- 


000. Boerne—Contract was let for school. Far- 
well—School will be erected; $20,000. Bovina— 
$12,000, bonds, will be issued for school. Gates- 
ville—2-story school will be erected. Lamesa— 
Propose erection of school. Dallas—4-room school 
will be erected, Oak Cliff district. Milano—Pro- 
pose issuance of bonds for erection of school. 
Utah. 
Salt Lake City—Four schools will be erected. 
Virginia. 

Norfolk—$250,000 was appropriated for high 
school. Richmond—School will be erected. Fish- 
erville—Site was purchased for 4-room school. 
Lynchburg—Appropriation will be made for erec- 
tion of high school and four grade schools. 

West Virginia. 

Moundsville— Contract was awarded for 
Woodsdale school. Thomas—12-room school will 
be erected. Grafton—Propose issuance of bonds 
for high school. 

Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee—Bids will be called for Twenty- 
third district school No. 2. Madison—Parochial] 
school will be erected; $40,000. MilWaukee—Site 
will be purchased for school, Eleventh ward. 
Cassville—Bids will be received for school until 
Jan. 18. Racine—Parochial school will be erected 
on Villa St. 

MICROSCOPE CHART. 

The proper manipulation of the microscope re- 

quires an adequate knowledge of the optical and 
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DESIGNS OF 











of school buildings. 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 


mechanical principles underlying its construction. 
As an adjunct to their excellent treatise on the 
Manipulation of the Microscope by Edward 
Bausch, the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
has recently issued a very interesting and in 
structive chart of the microscope stand. Side by 
side are shown a perspective view and a vertical 
cross-section of the most modern type of instru- 
ment. The different parts and accessories are 
clearly lettered and named and the path of the 
rays and the formation of the various images is 
very well shown. The chart, 3 feet 6 inches by 
4 feet 7 inches in size, is handsomely executed 
in colors and durably mounted on cloth, with 
rollers at the top and bottom. It is a very use- 
ful and attractive addition to the equipment of 
any laboratory and is now being distributed to 
the leading scientific institutions of the country. 


PLAYGROUND STATISTICS FOR 1909. 

The Year Book of the Playground Association 
of America, which is to appear in a few days, 
will show that out of the 914 cities and towns 
in the United States having a population of five 
thousand or over, 336 municipalities are main- 
taining supervised playgrounds. 

The actual number of playgrounds that were 
being operated in 267 of these cities during 1909 
was 1535. About fifty-six per cent of these su- 
pervised places for the play of children are 
located in the area of greatest density of popu- 
lation, in the North Atlantic States, where the 
need for playgrounds has not only emphasized 
itself strongly upon the social mind, but has 
been met to a large extent by the actual estab- 
lishment of playgrounds. The number of cities 
in the North Atlantic States maintaining play- 
grounds is 149, and the number of playgrounds 
established in 123 of them is 873. Massachu- 
setts particularly has led in the playground 
movement, as in so many other movements for 
progress and social betterment. 

In about 49 per cent of the cities operating 
public playgrounds, the managing authority, 
wholly or in part, is the city itself, which is 
working through its board of education, its park 
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one printing. One hundred copies of the orig- 
inal can be reproduced in twenty minutes 
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of school exercises; any kind of work can be 
duplicated on this printer. The original is 
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department, or other municipal bureau—or by 
combining the activities of two or more depart- 
ments. In fifteen cities of the United States the 
mayors have appointed special commissions 
which are organized as city departments for the 
administration of playgrounds. Playgrounds are 
no longer left to the philanthropist; the cities 
themselves have awakened to their responsibili- 
ties and are including the children in their plans. 

In 55 of the larger cities, local playground 
associations have been established, and many of 
the smaller towns have organized playground 
committees that will shortly be converted into 
permanent organizations. Of great assistance 
have been the churches, women’s clubs, Young 
Men's Christian Associations, Associated Chari- 
ties, and public-spirited men and women every- 
where. 

An index of the interest in the movement is 
afforded by a survey of the figures representing 
the yearly expenditures for sites, equipment, and 
the maintenance of playgrounds. In many 
cases specific information on this point is not 
available, but 184 cities have sent in reports 
stating definitely what it costs them to operate 
their playgrounds. The total amount expended 
during the year by these 184 cities is $1,333,114. 
In 18 per cent of the cities the amount of 
money set apart for playgrounds was appropri- 
ated entirely by the municipality, while in 23 
per cent the city combined with private organi- 
zations in the support of the playgrounds. 

The table given below shows the amounts of 
money expended in the twenty largest cities of 
the United States during 1909 for playground 
work : 

Amounts Expended for Playgrounds in the 20 
Largest Cities in the United States 
During 1909. 


Popula- Expendi- 
City. tion. ture. 

New York ce cccccec es eOjhal 02 $128,000 
CUD co kb actus heat aas oa 1,698,575 500,000 
PRUNE: 6 bie oa ch Teen 1,293,697 30,934 
Pi, Me 46 ids eee sebewan 575,238 6,135 
NE Pe) os ao 0h aie Se 500,892 55,000* 
EEE. kk. wa o's CaaeduNwOS 45,539 


508,957 
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Cleveland 42,812 


eae OV I 381,768 

Buffalo 352,387 17,420 
Gam Breen | ii5 sess eenes 324,782 55,000} 
tS TE eee 325,902 12,000 
FU. oR sok bee we 821,616 22,650 
New Orleans SBT 4. . wives 
OEE Oc awtiiesadeecad aeeeen 285,704 6,510 
Milwaukee 285,315 evens 
Washington 278,718 15,500 
NOWEME  Scivevedse tse 246,079 19,000 
PUG Gs isc ivekiiieoe 206,433 2,500 
LOUISPIIS 6 ki ida taeen Nae 204,731 2,500 
Minneapolis 202,718 4,875} 


PROVED 6 ok ih as «00a eke 


de 175,597 


*Does not include money spent by private playgrounds. 
*$20,000 for 1908-09, $35,000 for 1909-10. 
tNot including $12,000 for baths. 


Some of the smaller cities are appropriating 
generous amounts of money. For instance, St. 
Paul, Minn., with a population of 163,065, last 
year spent $10,000 on her playgrounds; Holyoke, 
Mass., with a population of 45,712, spent $25,- 
000; Newton, Mass., with 33,578 inhabitants, 
spent $9,500, and Hast Orange, N. J., having a 
population of 21,506, spent $7,500 for the chil- 
dren’s recreation, 

One of the most important results of the study 
and thought that have been devoted to the rec- 
reation problem is the general recognition that 
the play leader—rather than elaborate equip- 
ment—is the essential factor in the playground. 
Get the right men or women to lead boys and 
girls in their play, and:all other things will fol- 
low. Two hundred and fifty-nine cities in the 
United States reported that they are employ- 
ing 3,756 such leaders in their playgrounds. 


The Alabama Educational Association will 
hold its annual convention in Birmingham, 
March 24 to 26. In four years the membership 
of the organization has grown from 324 mem- 
bers to 1,840 members. It is expected that 
fully three thousand teachers will attend the 
coming convention. Supt. N. R. Baker of Ens- 
ley, who is president, is preparing the program. 
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ANYAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRY. 

7 (Concluded from Page 3) 
cular reactions which result from skill alone, 
is to fail in our efforts to elevate the tone of in- 
dustrial life; for, unless we train the workman 
so that his mind is built up by the work on 
which he is daily engaged, his power to benefit 
by the extraneous training is sooner or later 
lost because of the impossibility of a mind more 
or less dormant through the active working 
hours continuing to respond to outside influ- 
ences. 


Industrial education should aim to make the 
task of the industrial worker as highly intel- 
lectual as possible, replacing in a continually 
greater degree, “rule of thumb” and imitative 
methods by the highly developed scientific 
methods of modern mechanical science. It 
should mean not simply more boys entering in- 
dustrial lines, but also a larger intelligence in 
industrial work. It should mean a constantly 
increasing number of workmen that put inde- 
pendent intellectual activity behind the routine 
and muscle of their daily tasks. 


Makes Labor Honorable. 

If the work of the tradesman is given the 
intellectual basis which it ought to have, there 
will be no lack of those to enter these lines, for 
such a foundation for the work must necessarily 
give it a standing and respect before all that 
will tend to make honorable the entering upon 
the life of a scientific worker in materials. To say 
that all work is honorable and try to create a re- 
spect for labor by having pupils perform certain 
tasks having some of the characteristics of daily 
toil is only to burlesque the whole matter. Take 
away from the commonly called lowly occupa- 
tions of mankind, the long hours, the continued 
routine, the special conditions under which the 
laborer exists and the necessity for labor and 
they cease to be lowly occupations. None of 
these conditions of the laborer are possible in 
any sort of a free public educational institu- 
tion. On the other hand, make the laborer 
a student of the laws governing his work, cause 
the whole community to realize that there is 
a foundation in law capable of being treated 
as a science for all the laborer does and that 
he actually knows this science and is governed 
by it in his daily work, and he becomes a re- 
spected member of society because the intel- 
lectual obscures the physical. Allow the in- 
tellectual to subside and the physical to predom- 
inate and that man enters again the ranks of 
the “toilers.” Respect is of the mind and its 
appreciation is for that which shows mental 
power. 

Not a “Fad.” 

This we believe is the ideal aim of shop work 
at public expense. If so, it is neither a fad nor 
a patch upon the public curriculum, but the 
legitimate result of that advance in mechanical 
work which has changed the working of solid 
materials from cut and try and imitative meth- 
ods to those based upon scientific principles. It 
is not the forcing into the schools of matter out- 
side the legitimate lines of public school work, 
but rather the reaching out of the schools for 
a new and advanced line of intellectual activity 
to give to the curriculum a yet stronger and 
more efficient means of supplying to all a 
liberal education. 


And why may not this be the aim of this 
new branch of school work? No shadow of 
evidence exists showing that by striving for the 
larger values we will lose any of the lesser ad- 
vantages. No more equipment is required, no 
longer hours are needed, no less interest in the 
work and no less usefulness on leaving school. 


The boy or girl that has learned to put in- 
telligence into the common tasks of life can do 


them quite as quickly 
and as well—we do not 
need to argue that we 
ean do them better— 
while over and above 
all they can live a bet- 
ter life as a common 
workman, and, should 
opportunity offer, they 
are ready to do some- 
thing larger for the 
benefit of themselves 
and the community 
that fitted them broad- 
ly for a life’s work. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

(Concluded from page 21) 
these progressive schools is now offering a sec- 
ond book of children’s classics in dramatic 
form. The talk in these adaptations of Aesop’s 
fables, folklore, stories of Pocahontas and King 
Alfred is natural and full of action. The com- 
piler shows both culture and wisdom in her sug- 
gestion against an exact memorizing of the 
words. Book II seems likely to realize the aim 
of the author in “arousing a greater interest in 
oral reading, developing an expressive voice, 
giving freedom and grace in the bodily atti- 
tudes and movements which are involved in 
reading and speaking.” 
Short-Cut Philosophy. 

By Albert William Macy. 105 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 75 cents. Sturgis & Walton, New 
York. 

During the past few years several volumes 
of pointed paragraphs have been issued. Each 
has had its particular aim and has worked in 
a direction peculiar to iself. “Home-Made and 
Hand-Turned,” as the author puts it on his 
title page, aptly expresses the object and man- 
ner in which this book has been made. 

Beautifully illustrated and decorated, this 
little volume embodies a great variety of tab- 
loid philosophical paragraphs. Some are witty, 
others ale sarcastic, some are homely, others 
humorous; all are applicable to everyday life 
and can be read with appreciation. It is a book 
of laughs and sunshine and embodies many ker- 
nels of hard sense that can set aright the mis- 
directed. “The best of of us are good only in 
spots” well illustrates the point. 

SHORTHAND AT COLUMBIA. 

High school teachers will be interested to 
learn more of the stenographic classes recently 
started at Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. In addition to classes for beginners, there 
are speed classes for teachers of shorthand and 
for stenographers who wish to improve. 

A particularly noteworthy feature of the 
course is that of qualifying teachers of the 
Isaac Pitman shorthand for higher positions 
and to enable others to take up shorthand as 
a teaching profession. This is accomplished 
by a series of lectures covering the subjects re- 
quired by boards of education in determining 
fitness of shorthand teachers. That these 
courses are fully appreciated is shown by the 
fact that the original stenography class has 
already exceeded its limit and that others have 
been formed. When one remembers the great 
demand all over the country for efficient short- 
hand teachers it is not surprising that these 
courses are popular. As Columbia University 
is the first institution to recognize shorthand 
and shorthand teaching as a profession, the cer- 
tificate accompanying satisfactory completion 
of the course will be very valuable as a refer- 
ence. Considering the tuition ($15 a term) 
and the fact that pupils may enter at any time 
and work through continuously, including sum- 


mer, the cost seems out of all proportion to the 
benefit gained. 
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CONNECTICUT SCHOOL BOARDS. 

The annual convention of the Connecticut 
school board association was held December 4, 
at Meriden, in connection with the meeting of 
the superintendents of the state. 

Hon. Howell Cheney, of South Manchester, 
presided. After the transaction of the usual 
business there were two addresses and discus- 
sion. Katherine T. Harty, of Danbury, gave the 
assembly a talk on “A Practical Test of Effi- 
ciency in Country Schools,” and A. B. Morrill, 
of New Haven, on “A Practical Test of Effi- 
ciency in City Schools.” 

In the afternoon there was a discussion of 
the effects and meaning of recent educational 
legislation. Howell Cheney spoke on the town 
management of schools: Charles N. Hall, of 
New Milford, on transportation, and S. P. Wil- 
lard, of Colchester, on employment certificates. 

The officers elected were: 

President, Strong Comstock, Wilton; first 
vice president, J. M. Hubbard, Middletown; 
second vice president, Mrs. L. A. Cummings, 
Plantsville; secretary, Charles N. Hall, New 
Milford; treasurer, James E. McCabe, Che- 
shire. 

Executive committee—Hartford county, C. 
C. Persiana, Southington: New Haven county, 
. D. Ayers, Madison; New London county, 
P. Willard, Colchester; Fairfield county, Z. 
. Beard, Huntington; Litchfield county, Dr. 
. J. Peck, Litchfield; Windham county, James 
H. Paine, Danielson; Tolland county, Andrew 
Kingsbury, Coventry; Middlesex county, Wil- 
liam C. Robinson, Middletown. 


HO D> 


Mr. Charles W. Mulford, who for four years 
has managed the Schermerhorn Teachers’ 
Agency, has recently become sole owner of the 
business. During Mr. Mulford’s management, 
the business of this old established agency has 
grown many fold, and continues to merit its 
old motto: A Superior Agency for Superior 
People. The offices of the agency are still lo- 
cated at 353 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Columbia School Supply Company has 
been highly commended by the officers of the 
war department in Panama on their sanitary 
steel desks. The firm shipped 500 in Novem- 
ber and these were received without a blemish 
in December in the canal zone. 

Cleveland, O. A system of medical inspec- 
tion will be introduced in the public schools. 

St. Louis, Mo. The school board has adopted 
the following books for its evening schools: 
Chancellor’s arithmetic for evening schools 
(American), Fifty Famous Stories, reader (Am. 
Book Co.) and O’Brien’s English for Foreign- 
ers (Houghton-Mifflin). 
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SELECTION OF COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


Progressive ideas on the selection of county 
superintendents were recently enunciated by 
Dr. W. H. Bruce of the Northern Texas nor- 
mal school. While he spoke of his own state 
in particular, his words can well be applied in 
nearly all states: 

“There ought to be a chance for the promo- 
tion of county superintendents. If a man 
takes hold of the job in a sparsely settled 
county and demonstrates that he is a man who 
understands the problems, we ought to be able 
to say to him that he has been faithful in a 
few things and we will make him ruler over 
many. It ought to be arranged that he can be 
promoted to a larger county and a larger field. 

“The county should have the field of Texas 
to select from. Politics is always bound by 
certain limitations, such as county, precinct or 
congressional lines, but when the county 
schools need a good supervisor they should not 
be restricted to their county lines. The pro- 
fession should not be bound by any geograph- 
ical lines, and when a man establishes him- 
self he should feel that the whole field is open 
to him. 

“Tt may take a constitutional amendment to 
do it, but I think the next move we should 
make in the program of rural schools of Texas 
is the creation of a county board of education, 
and that this board should have the same super- 
vision over county schools that the city board 
has over city schools. Then we may have efli- 
cient supervision. Then men may resign and 
accept the position, while now one would do it 
with some temerity. Let us have a board 
elected on account of its interest in school 
affairs.” 


Questions and Ansmers. 


Under this heading all or- 
dinary questions on school 
administrative problems are 
answered. If an immediate 
reply by letter is requested a 
stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope should be enclosed. If 
the case requires special in- 
vestigation a reply should 
riot be looked for in less than 
a week’s time. Unless spe- 
cially stipulated the answer 
will appear in this column. 
BOOKS ON RURAL SCHOOL PLANS. 


Question: Do you know of any states issu- 
ing books on plans for rural school build- 
ings’—J. F. B., Red Deer, Alta., Canada. 

Answer: Following is a list of the best state 
publications which have appeared on the sub- 
ject: 

Sanitary Conditions for Schoolhouses. By 
Albert P. Marble, Worcester, Mass. Circular of 
Information No. 3, 1891, published by the Bu- 
reau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Designs for Schoolhouses Accepted by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction of the state of 
New York, Albany, N. Y., 1898. 

The One-Room Country School in Illinois. 
Published by the Department of Public In- 
struction, Francis G. Blair, state supt. schools, 
Springfield, Ill., 1908. 

School Buildings for Rural and Village Dis- 
tricts. By Howard A. Gass, state supt. schools, 
Jefferson City, Mo., 1907. 

Plans and Specifications for Schoolhouses. Is- 
sued by school commissioner, Atlanta, Ga., 1907. 

Plans for Public Schoolhouses. Prepared for 
the state supt. of public instruction by Barrett 
& Thompson, architects, Raleigh, N. C., 1908. 

School Buildings. By A. Caswell Ellis, bul- 
letin of the University of Texas, No. 66, pub- 
lished by the University of Texas, 1905. 

Rural School Architecture. Bulletin No. 2 


> 


SchoolSourdSournal 


twelfth biennial report, Dept. of Public In- 
struction, state of Minnesota. C. G. Schulz, St 
Paul, Minn. 

School Improvement. Law, designs and sug- 
gestions for schoolhouses. Issued by O. B. Mar- 
tin, state superintendent, North Carolina. Co- 
lumbia, 8. C., 1905. 

Nebraska School Buildings and Grounds. By 
William K. Fowler. Published by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Lincoln, 1902. 

School Architecture and School Improvement 
in California. By. Edward Hyatt, and others. 
Published by state department, Sacramento, 
1909. 

Rural School Architecture. Circular 28. Pub- 
lished by Department of Public Instruction, 
Illinois, Springfield, I1l., 1901. 

Public School Buildings, in an address to the 
school directors, ete., of Arkansas. By Supt. 
J. J. Doyne, 1907. Issued by the Department 
of Education, Little Rock, Ark. 

School Buildings and Grounds, in conditions 
and needs of lowa rural schools. By Supt. John 
Fk. Riggs. Issued by the Department of Pub- 
lic instruction, Des Moines, la., 1905. 

Design and Specifications for Public School 
Buildings. Prepared under the direction of 
Supt. R. L. Jones. Issued by State Department 
of Instruction, Chattanooga, Tenn., 1908. 

School Architecture. Prepared under the di- 
rection of Supt. R. B. Bryan and published by 
the state department, Olympia, Wash., 1908. 

Springfield Sanitary Drinking Fountain. 

Question.—Will you furnish me the name of 
the firm which manufactures the new Spring- 
field Sanitary Drinking Fountain, cut of which 
I saw in the October issue of the School Boara 
Journal?—W. H. C., Northwood, N. D. 

Answer.—The Springfield Drinking Fountain 
is manufactured by the Springfield Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Co., Springfield, Mass. The 
concern is headed by Mr. Chas. J. O’Brien, of 
Chicopee, inventor of the device. 

Fire Escapes, 

Question.—Can you give me names and ad- 
dresses of several firms dealing in fire escapes ‘ 
—E. A. C., Upper Alton, Ill. 

Answer.—There are so many firms in the 
United States engaged in this business that we 
have thought it desirable to limit the names 
to firms located not far from Upper Alton: 
Dow Wire & Iron Works, Louisville, Ky. (tubu- 
lar fire escapes, especially designed for schools) ; 
American Fire Escape Co., 3941 Forest Park 
Blvd., St. Louis, Mo.; Banner Iron Works, 4560 
Shaw Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; Hanke Iron & Wire 
Works, Chicago, Ill.; Smith Lron & Wire Works, 
Chicago, Ill.; Central Iron & Wire Works, 263 
W. Lake street, Chicago, Ill.; Landon Wire 
Works, Chicago, Il.; James V. Marcus, Peoria, 
Ill.; E. J. Boggenthaler Co., Dubuque, Ia. 

Busy Superintendents. 


School Gardens i in Philadelphia. 

Seven school gardens were conducted with 
notable suecess by the public school department 
of Philadelphia during the past summer. 

In these seven gardens, 921 children culti- 
vated small plots of ground and 81 classes cul- 
tivated larger areas known as class plots. The 
attendance amounted to 69,376. During the 
year, kindergarten gardens were established for 
22 kindergarten classes. These were visited 
regularly by 1,253 children with a gross at- 
tendance of 20,128. 

The gardens supplied 937 classes with nature 
study and drawing materials. A _ successful 
campaign was conducted resulting in the estab- 
lishment of 1,793 home gardens. Some of them 
were very small plots in back yards, and in a 
few cases where houses had no yards, a window 
garden consisting of a soap box was made. 
Through the courtesy of a local seed man and 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
5,000 packets of seed were distributed among 
the homes. 

The total cost for the gardens amounted to 
$7,920, or 8 5-6 cents per day per child. 


“ The more perfect the machine, the less 
you make a machine of your brain. 


“| Every feature of the new Model 10 


Smith Premier is designed to simplify man- 
ual operations, every action being as natural 
and involuntary as the beat of your heart— 
leaving the brain free for the kind of mental 
work that the best positions require. 


“| Graduating from a business school where 
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Virginia will adopt high school books in 
1910; North Carolina will adopt books for 
graded schools in 1911; a regular four-year 
adoption of books for Virginia will take place 
in 1912; West Virginia will have its first state 
(uniform) text book adoption in 1912. 

Three pamphlets on Civil Service Reform 
have recently been prepared for the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Massachusetts Civil Service 
Reform Association for use in schools and col- 
leges. Over two hundred thousand copies have 
already been distributed in. educational institu- 
tions. 

The titles of the pamphlets are: The Merit 
System, The Spoils System, by Edward Cary; 
The Merit System in Municipalities, by Clin- 
ton Woodruff; and Primer of Civil Service and 
the Merit System, by Elizabeth L. Cary. The 
Massachusetts auxiliary has announced that 
the publications will be mailed free upon re- 
quest to the secretary, Miss Marion C. Nickels, 
81 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

J. A. Lyons & Company is issuing a new 
series of readers called “Nature and Life.” The 
primer and first reader appeared in November. 
The second reader will appear shortly. 

Agriculture for Western Schools, by Profes- 
sors Hilgard and Osterhout, and recently is- 
sued by the Macmillans, is a practical treatment 
of a practical subject. The authors believe the 
knowledge of certain fundamental principles of 
agriculture to be necessary to everybody’s in- 
telligent living; that every child (who is a citi- 
zen in the making) should know the why and 
the how of planting, drainage, growth and de- 
velopment of vegetable life; ways of securing 
and preserving the healthful and beautiful in 
natural environment. This book gives instruc- 
tion in the fundamental principles of agricul- 
ture, i. e., the kinds and arrangement of soils, 
the sources of water supply and the ways of 
utilizing them, ram and its effects, methods of 
planting, etc. In these matters, it is a text 
book suited to any sections of the Pacific slope. 
It is the first by applying these principles to 
conditions on the Pacific slope. It is the first 
school book to deal with arid and semi-arid 
conditions, and consequently it treats of irri- 
gation. A vast amount of information, hither- 
to scattered and difficult of access, regarding 
Pacific slope natural history, crops, weeds, 
weather and conditions generally, has been em- 
bodied in the book. This will make it invalu- 
able to all teachers of Nature Study on the 
Pacific slope. Many new illustrations accom- 
pany the text. 

Berry’s writing books have recently been in- 
troduced in the public schools at Evanston, II1., 
Lewiston, Idaho, Dunkirk, N. Y., and Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa. 

East Hartford, Conn. 
English,” book two. 

Cleveland, ©. Blaisdell’s Composition and 
Rhetoric (American Book Co.) has been adopted 
for the technical high school. 

Columbus. O. Forman’s Essentials of Civil 
Government, Milne’s algebra, Olin’s commer- 
cial geography, have been adopted. All are 
published by the American Book Co. 

Brookline, Mass. Adopted Spanhoofd’s Lehr- 
buch der Deutschen Sprache, published by D. 
C. Heath & Co. 

The Isaac Pitman system of shorthand has 
been exclusively re-adopted by the New York 
Board of Education for a further period of 
five years. This system has now been in use 
in the high schools of New York City and vicin- 
ity for upwards of fifteen years, and has, by its 
demonstrated worth, supplanted the systems pre 
viously taught. 

In the new and revised edition of “Webster's 
International Dictionary,” just issued by G. & 
C. Merriam Company, the specimen line of 


Adopted “Steps in 


shorthand under the 
word “Phonography”’ is 
now presented in the 
Twentieth Century 
Isaac Pitman Phonog- 
raphy, displacing a 
modification previously 
used. This edition of 
“Webster’s Dictionary” 
is new from cover to 
cover, and _ contains 
some 2,700 pages, 400,- 
000 words and phrases, 
and over 6,000 illustra- 
tions. A novel arrange- 
ment of the page is 
noted in this edition, 
which consists of each 
page in the body of the 
dictionary being di- 
vided into two sections, 
the upper containing 
the more common 
words, being set in the 
familiar Webster type, 
the lower part of the page, containing the 
rare terms, being set in a smaller type. By this 
convenient arrangement the publishers have not 
only greatly increased the amount of general 
information, but have separated from the main 
body of the vocabulary a very large number of 
minor entries, whose presence would cumber it 
and render it more difficult of consultation. 

Lessons and Lectures on Penmanship is one 
of the few thoroughly scientific and at the same 
time interesting penmanship books on writing 
in the public schools. The author is Mr. E. E. 
Ellsworth, whose line of writing books is fa- 
vorably known and widely used. Mr. Ells- 
worth has a crispy, decisive style, which makes 
his discussions well worth study. 
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Books Received. 

Physiology and Hygiene for Young People. 
By Robert Eadie and Andrew Eadie, M. D. 
Cloth. 353 pages. Illustrated. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

American History. By James Alton James’ 
and Albert Hart Sanford. Cloth. 565 pages. 
Tilustrated. Price, $1.40, net. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

Modern English: Its Growth and Present Use. 
By George Philip Krapp, Ph. D. Cloth. 357 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

MR. FORESMAN CHANGES. 

Mr. Robert Foresman, well known in the edu- 
cational world as a leader in music instruction 
and as a bookman, has been selected manager 
of circulation for the Butterick publications. 
These now include, in addition to three well 
known fashion monthlies, Everybody’s Maga- 
zine, which was published until recently by the 
Ridgway Company. 

Mr. Foresman has been sales manager of the 
Aeolian Company during the past two years 
and as such made a remarkable record in put- 
ting into effect a system of organization for 
selling the foremost musical instruments manu- 
factured by the Aeolian Company. His new 
position will afford a fine opportunity for con- 
structive management. The Butterick publica- 
tions have already a circulation which com- 
bined amounts to more than 3,700,000 copies 
monthly. 

It has been stated in publishing circles that 
Mr. Foresman’s position carries the highest sal- 
ary paid to a circulation manager in the United 
States. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 
(Concluded from page 17) 
Pennsylvania. 

(3) The Health of the Teacher. Luther H. 
Gulick, M. D., Russell Sage Foundation. 

(4) The Principle Underlying Modern Phys- 
ical Education. Herman H. Horn, professor 
of education, New York University. 

Thursday, March 3; 9:30 A. M. 
Session Topics Children Differ in Environ- 
ment, 

(1) Education in the Country for the Coun- 
try. John W. Zeller, Columbus, Ohio. 

(2) Southern Educational Problems. Sam- 
uel E. Weber, Baton Rouge, La. 

(3) Effect of Industrial Environment of 
City Life on Educational Policy. Arthur D. 
Dean, Albany, N. Y. 

General Discussion: C. B. Connelley, Carne- 
gie Technical Schools, Pittsburg, Pa.; John F. 
Haines, Noblesville, Ind. 

2:00 P. M. 
Session Topic: Children Differ in Vocational 
Aim. 

(1) Industrial Education in Elementary 
Schools. Ben W. Johnson, Seattle, Wash. 

(2) Trade Schools and Trade Unions. 
Speaker to. be announced. 

(3) Vocational Courses in Secondary 
Schools. W. F. Webster, Minneapolis, Minn. 

General Discussion. Leader: Supt. George 


H. Witcher, Berlin, N. H. 


The following societies will meet in Indian- 
apolis during the convention of the department 
of superintendence: 

Society for Scientific Study of Education, 
Charles McKenny, president, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Society of College Teachers of Education, 
Paul H. Hanus, president, Cambridge, Mass. 


National Committee on Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Homer H. Seerley, chairman, Cedar Falls, 


Towa. 


American School Hygiene Association, Dr. 


John H. Musser, president. 


American Physical Education Association, 


Dr. George Meylan, president. 


Publie School Physical Training Society, Dr. 


©. Ward Crampton, president. 


PHILADELPHIA Adopts Berry’s Writing Books 


At a meeting of the Board of Public Education of the City of Phila- 
delphia December 14th, 1909, Berry’s Writing Books were placed on 
the list for use in the Public Schoo’s. 


B. D. BERRY AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


378 Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. 
Directory. 


None other can receive a place in this 
Everything required in or about a schoo] house may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


APPARATUS—GENERAL, GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. Eagle Pencil Co.......N. Y¥. City W 


fe . O. Jones & Co.Owensboro, Ky. 
American Seating Co.N.Y. &C h’go CRAYONS—DUSTLESS. Fred Medart Mfg. Co....St. Louis Eberhard Faber........ nm. Se City Columbia School Supply ad 
McConnell Sch, Sup. Co....Phila. American Crayon Co.Sandusky, O. tee ee ences -. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Columbia Sch. Sup. Co......... Standard Crayon Mfg. Co...... ' " PENCIL SHARPENERS. Haney School Furn. Co........ 
tees ee ene esererees Indianapols — seeeeeeeeeeeeees Danvers, Mass. HEATING AND VENTILATING ». H. Cook & Co.Leominster,Mass. -+e+e.+.-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
7 a eee. ‘ ‘ai0 Sees (Dealers. ) ENGINEERS. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N.Y. Peter * vee pee “~~ Th. 
Atins Celmann Go... Chicane N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. Lowis © Tisthen..-,:-2-s Chicago Fockham. Little & Co..." ates School Bapety, Go. Chileans 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. pn cee ses as? a2 ---N. Y. es ane VEO Ree sot ee Eberhard Faber.....:. “N. ¥. City Union School Furn. Co... .Chicago 
" . McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. ea °™ Jos. Dixon Crucible Co.<.0.<ss American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go 
APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC. Haney tei gh RE a ee Jersey City, N. J. Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 
eocecescces apids, Mich. K P DE 4 
MeAliiote:, Mfg. Opticians, Columbia School Supply Co.... INE POWDERS. BE. W. A. Rowles.... oe Chicago > 
Dept. eeiess “s goes otnew ee ee Indianapolis, Ind, Mason Fountain Pen Co...... N. y, lL. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. SCHOOL PLAYS. 
Ward's Natura Spree Ess * WH. W. A. Rowles.......e« Chicago P oahin L. Hagemann & Co....... Chicago 
cen aia a Cee ea ster, N. Y. Atias School S ly ‘¢ Chi INK WELLS EN MANUFACTURERS. 
Bausch & Lomb..Rochester, N. Y oom, Nee are wee cago . 
Aatambia School Sussiy Go.... American Seating Co. N. Y¥. Ch’go Squires Ink Well Co.Pittsburg, Pa. Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co.N.Y. SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
: Indiana olis, Ind L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. U. S. Inkwell Co Des Moines Eagle Pencil Co.......N. ¥. City : 
Cc "H. Stoelting Co =, pa Chicago Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. sens Ta and Evansville Ind PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL Peckham Lien a oe * Com.*: 
aS |! sseeeeesChice vane . y ND MICA ® 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co.Chicago CRAYONS—WATER COLOR ha aes all ; APPARATU N. Y. Silleate Book Slate Co. N.Y. 
Goder-Heimann Co. ..... Chicago |, Crayon Co......Sandusky 0, .INDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. PARATUS. Chandler & Barber....... . Boston 
ett ae! Am. ayon Co......Sandusky, O. wiiton-Bradley Co. ...Springfiela Columbia School Supply Co.... W. A. Choate...... Aibany. N. Y. 
ARCHITECTS—SCHOOL. Prang Ed. Co....N. ¥. & Chicago Thomas H. Charles Co... Chicago 4. ‘tsttsstesss . Indianapolis, Ind. Ward's Natural Science Bst..... 
ie Ba ok. sn wees Chicago DEAFENING QUILT m W. A. Rowles......... Chicago ©: H. Stoelting Co.......Chicago eect heen onan N. Y¥. 
; . ; . tandard Crayon Mfg. Co...... 
CLL MANUFACTURERS. Samuel COG ..icvccisaces Bost 
BE ee ee eae ape Boston LABORATORY FURNITURE. PLASTER CASTS. wsienneii’ bik “Aeemie ae See 
ee. Bell Hary. st ee, ‘nee. wie DRAWING SUPPLIES. Economy Drawing Fable. Co. ‘ C. Hennecke Co..Milwaukee, Wis. Columbia School Seoety Co 
. Louis vues eee Te MG PORE Obs is cascccccckl. Y.. . sees eassaseiisen -++.Toledo, O. . It 
(Dealers. ) Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... Columbia School Supply Co. PLUMBING FIXTURES— Am." Crayon Co aie a 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. —ssesesseeseees Jersey City, N. J. 0 seesereecsees Indianapolis, “Ind. SCHOOL. Ohic ar - 
c I : : ; J ace fo Rake Co.........Dayton, O. 
Uh, TROWION: «654005: Chicago Milton Bradley Co............. American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’80 w oO Nelson Mfg. Co Milner Seating Co....... 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago — ss+rerseseees Springfield, Mass. ; Beta cees eee. | Pere ne 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago Standard Crayon — Co...... LANTERN SLIDES. Lewis - Louis, Bawardeviile, il Haney aii Recta, o 
, Seating Co. N. ¥. Ch’gO « ccceeecscecccees anvers, Mass. } Valitcin mea teak ae . aaeae 
ee a hs ee eo we american Crayon Co, Gandusky, ¢ a ona Mfg. Cone — secs sChicago and Kansas City G "ases -Grand Rapids, Mich. 
~ & 5 rs : ; “ Economy Drawing Table C M $e h ‘st ereop! t icon ¢ *D Ng So ema ened ‘oe rand apide Hand Rapia Coane h. 
f : “ 5 é é e Co.... McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. Jas. B. Clow & Sons......Chicago eeeesese ran apias, c 
BLACK BOARDS—COMPOSITION  — eecsececescceecesevecs Toledo, O. 3 Chicago Columbus Ht P t & Vol 
‘ meee ° . Bence ee eee eee n eee eeee é ( oe. & Ver. Giisaceis eter olz..Arlington Hts., Ill. 
N. z: Silicate Book Slate Co. N.Y. Columbia morte 0 Oe ew GC. H SetGae Ge...<<.:CMGRRS  . cacsacacuter oe . Columbus, O. Wy. &. Jones & Co.Owensboro, Ky. 
cConne Sch. Supply Co..Phila come aaa ae i S, . ~ C ansen ..... evens cago 
W. O. Jones & Co.Owensboro, Ky. bevel ‘Devt co = ee LIQUID SLATING. PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. C. H. Stoelting Co........ Chicago 
Haney School Furn. Co....... ° , pee SS Se N- 24 CAICABO NY. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. American Portable House Co... So A. Rowles........ -Chicago 
veseseees+-Grand Rapids, Mich DRINKING FOUNTAINS. McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila,  ss.scseceeeeeees Seattle, Wash, Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
Columbia School Supply Co..... L. Wolff Mf " ; Haney School Furn. Co........ A. J. Nystrom & Co......Chicago 
esesecees -+-. Indianapolis m8. 2 eae eee Shines J Saal Grand Rapids, Mich, PROJECTION LANTERNS AND Rene Were vere. Co....Chicago 
Be oe ne Sueniy Go. Chicase M- 0. Melaon Mtg, Cs....00. Lele CO Umels yom ee ae American Seating edt %, Grae 
American Seating Co. N. ¥. Ch'go wauveneanane Bp. W. A.’ Howless..--..-- Chicago " Dept. 1b.:..+c.creee-New York sohc Murrey & Comune Wis 
L. A, Murray...... Kilbourn, Wis _— - Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago C. H. Stoelting Go........C Where ee nea lee 
: a a Atlas § s * g ° SB CO... eeeee Chicago y 
. . oO Lawton & Co...........New York |, A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. McIntosh Stereopticon Co...... — - hitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco 
! j ! Pp 
BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL ——— : Mason Fountain Pen Co.....N. ¥ 
SLATE. ELECTRIC CLOCK SYSTEMS. — apie | we Sieesteauseeies Dept. 3, Chicago oe 
. . ¢ N. Y. City Standard Electric Time Co. Boston LOCKERS—STEEL. Bausch & Lomb..Rochester, N. Y. 
E. J. Jo oe wees vans Ss ANS ae ie. r ite ai q Durand Steel Locker Co..Chicago SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
Penn, Structural Slate Co...... red Frick...... Waynesboro, Pa. PROGRAM CLOCKS 7 
eenele: Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa. R. W. Paltridge & Co....Chicago i i - Sar ad , N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louts 
Keenan Structural Slate Co.... H. M. Eldred, 819 Pabst Bldg. MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. (See Clocks—Program. ) Lewis & Kitchen.........+. p 
este eee ac 1etes, Bangor, PO. seseeesererecereeesere Milwaukee Saree 5 oe Screw post" ~=RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. “"**’ Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 
Main-Bangor Slate o.Bangor, Pa a f ee . e 
ERASERS. i _.” eccsesesses Grand Rapids, Mich, Goder-Heimann Co. .....Chicago STATUARY 
(Dealers. ) Pa ae : Columbia School Supply Co.... Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago > 
Peckham, Little & Co,...... nN. y. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. , Indianapolis, Ind. Rand, McNally & Co...... Chicago ©. Hennecke Co........Milwaukee 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila re Paegga Dee as oy S Economy Drawing Table Co..., | McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
‘ r Se |. i. Sr ’ 4 x Oncceves ° Tt . c c , ‘ 
— ae Sabin Mich McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. Cc. Christians ee Lhe gee Povonie = ROOFING—SLATE. P es —apetiee - 
Loteeess tenes 4 pids, ‘ Haney School Furn. Co........ . § i cago h 7 Teachers’ Exchange ...... Boston 
Columbia Sch. Supply Co....... Grand’ Rapids “Mich, 2-H, Sheldon & Co...... Chicago ©. J. 7 eee a oe ¥. Cit¥ pratt Teachers’ Agey.-N. ¥. City 
‘ 8, tts eeseeeee \ , ie x -enn. Struct. Slate Co.......... yes 1 
ER. W. _ TEE mnpuyr ho W. O. Jones & Co.Owensboro, Ky. Wilco 7 hee 2. ae ceceee Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. Schermerhorn Tehre’ Agcy..N. ¥. 
American Seating Co. N.¥. Ch'go Columbia School Supply Co... e Seeeeee » Tl Keenan Structural Slate Co.... | gibany Sohn, ncaa abentaks 
te Weiianwem. Ulin . ©eecececceooce ndiang is, . . ewerse GET TMM _—«=s te eee eeceecesscoees , 1 . “—— 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 1° yy" 4° henlies .... ee MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. y¢4i-Bangor Slate bo" Manane a Reed Teachers’ Agency......... 
BOOK COVERS. Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago Chandler & Barber........ Boston , Teachers’ Co. “<niatnen ttaan %. 
American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go C. Christiansen .......... Chicago SANITARY ENGINEERS. m oy 
Holden Book Covsringfeld, ‘Mass, L- A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. E. H. Sheldon & Co......Chicago yewis @ Kitchen Chicago Alban’ Tenkusd’ hiseee nea 
1. Book s Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago ¢ . ‘ak so Albert Teachers’ Agency. .Chicago 
Natl. Boo Oe etee tat ra Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. Columbus Htg. & bg Clark Teachers’ Agency..Chicago 
0b 086C Os ROEKEOS s ™ ae 3 FLAGS AND BUNTING. veesceecee. Grand Rapids, Mich. ceveeeeeeeeeeeeees Columbus, O. McCullough Tchrs’ Agcy..Chicago 
BRUSHES—DUSTLESS. Peckham, Little & Co...... N. Y¥. Wilcox Mfg. Co...... Aurora, IIL. _ ‘ Fisk Teachers’ Agency...Chicago 
Miiwaukee Destiess Bresh Co Haney School Furn. Co........ Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. SANITARY FIXTURES. Yates-Fishes Agcy ......Chicago 
; SHimanes, Wis. ..co%tss**ses Grand Rapids, Mich. Keenan Structural Slate Co.... Parker Edu Bureau. Madison, Wis. 
cecccvescceees } é e, 8. Columbia School Supply Co.... — @8=—=—=—=—~C~S—tstésés—een ee Bangor, Pa. Colorado Teachers’ Agcy..Denver 
BRUSHES—FLOOR. «se cceeecescees Indianapolis, Ind. pe, * Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor,Pa, 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago Dm: WW. & DOs iudacns Chicago es, page sno* ERE N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis TYPEWRITERS. 
&.L dw. Co..Chicago ‘atjas School Supply Co...Chicago wo Jones & CoOwensboro, Ky. 1. Wolff Mntg. Co........ Chicago Smith-Premier Typewriter Co.. 
CAPS AND GOWNS. L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. taney School Furn. Co. , : _ os ae = Sons...... Pan van né dex beet Syracuse, N. Y. 
a ee as ee ek . ge eat el —_ a ee ann” aan . .ewis ROOM. co kcasdue Cc age Victor Type ae 
Cotrell & Leonard...Albany, N. Y. FLOOR DEAFENING.. Cobaihbin’ taal eae —_— Columbus Htg. & Vig. Go. ° ypewriter Co.......N. ¥. 
CHARTS. Samuel Cabet. ..ccccsasess Raven ucasenteecen Indianapolis, Ind, ****"*tettseeeees Columbus, O. VACUUM CLEANERS. 
Peckham, Little & CO. csece N. ¥. GEOGRAPHY SPECIMENS. a on eee ss eoees a owe SCHOOL BLANKS. American Air Cleaning Co..... 
Milton-Bradley os spemgnee Genteed Gammeseteh anh One r Sa McNally & to. 20. ‘or Peckham, Little & Co eae me F. . 29eerness +++» Milwaukee, Wis. 
: ll Sch. § y i ial Ext s Co..New York “ weg ee ne ee = McConnell Sch, Su Co..Phila. , 
Haney School Furn. Co........ CUNT REM CO. . New See 4. 7g Nystrom... . a ee Chicago Britton Ptg. Co., Dept. Aseses WALL DEAFENING. 
he haheesas < Grand Rapids, Mich GLOBES Goder-Heimann Co. .....Chicago : 
oe Sar a. * Reahen Chicago peck om 4 2 Union School Furn. Co....Chicago w"'d" “z3035° a <6. eee oe Samuel Cabot ....eeseeees Boston 
Y ee, ees ah ae eckham, Little OOiesses a a. . Se ’ - O. Jones 0.Owensboro, y. , 
apa ee te _* ‘oe McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila 6 ee ais ie BE. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago WARDROBES. 
FS 7 ved seeee C iene W. O. Jones & Co.Owensboro, Ky , Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago Durand Steel Locker Co..Chicago 
oes eet . fn e : : , ‘  faeahe Haney ee eee i? set b OPERA CHAIRS. ie ae aes. “ane ee *Chianee 
" ca 69696060006 ra € ve as, cn. bun * - ° ose ow 
ae Seating os ¥. “ee Columbia School Supply Co.... Peckham, Little & Co...... N. Y. American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go WATER COLOR PAINTS. 
» A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, ee ee ee Indianapolis, Ind. Haney wanes or aoa "Siro L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. Milton-Bradley = Lone ia "te 
L s—P AM. o - + hale... Ghieasro teeseeeeees ran apids, ch. ‘ an =—tté(‘i«é‘«é ge RRS pr ngfie ase. 
" oe meee ete soston Atlas School Supply én: * Gakeeks EB. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago SCHOOL FURNITURE. Am. Crayon Co.....Sandusky, O. 
ae) age peaserte ane 0.Boston inion School Furn. Co... .Chicago American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go w. a. Choate...... Albany, N. Y. Prang Educational “Co....Chicago 
ed Frick Clock Co.......... Rand, McNally & Co......Chicago l- A. Murray & Co. Kilbourn, Wis. Chandier & Barber........Boston DV0% Dept B..+-GRiengey Bh me 
peta * £6 eso 5S Clock. Co Chica > A. J. Nystrom...........Chicago Moore Mfg. Co...Springfleld, Mo. Onio Rake Co......... Dayton, O. ,,. 
a, “eemese ‘Chicago Goder-Heimann Co. ..... Chicago : menue A. R. Milner Seating Co........ WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
H M. Ela - 819 Pabst. Blade. American Seating Co. N. Y. Ch’go PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. .......... New Philadelphia, O. R. R. Johnson........ .. Chicago 
: ered, — &- L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ Economy Drawing Table Co.... c. I. Wimmer......Columbus, O. 
sete eee e eee eeees .++++ Milwaukee Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo Pee sf. ye ccecccccsceseccesessssTOledO, O, BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chica 
go 


WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY. 


STERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. ° We sais ‘pens copecialy siapted tor —<aaumns 


either style and all of first-class quality. 
Ask your stationer 


a THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., * ‘Wonks CAMDEN 















YOUR SCHOOL 


NEEDS 
THE STANDARD ELECTRIC 


TIME SYSTEM 


It insures accurate time of EVERY Clock; it rings automatically all the 
signal bells or gongs for the assembly, dismissal or movement of classes— 
does it on the minute. Not dependent upon the forethought or care of 


any one. Makes easy the control of large bodies of students with harmony 
and precision. It’s automatic and unerring. 





Secondary Electric Clocks, 
located in different 
rooms or wherever 
time should be 
indicated. 





The Self-winding 
Master Clock, which Runs 
all the Clocks in 
the System. 





Technically the Standard Electric Time System is very simple. 
Wires run from the Master Clock to all the other clocks or bells in the building (or a number of buildings) keeping them in 
perfect agreement with each other and with the Master Clock. Energy is supplied by batteries. 


Save yourself care and worry by using electric time and automatic signals. This service promotes punctuality, precision, 
discipline, order and system, which are some of the most valuable lessons to be taught. 


Teachers, superintendents, principals and architects should write today for our specification form No. 142 and 
NEW CATALOGUE No. 32 on school installations. No school is too small or too large to be benefited. We have equipped 
all kinds during the past 25 years. We can help you also. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. aire, Waterbury,Conn.,U.S. A. 


NEW YORK, 50 Church St. BOSTON, 35 Congress St. CHICAGO, 752 Monadnock Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, Foxcroft Bidg. 





A New Book Cover 








True lines of cutting and folding insure ease of 
adjustment and perfect fit. 


WILLETT’S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH, ILL. 
H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Il. 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhouse—are produced hy 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


Broad glue surfaces that hold till the cover is 
worn out. 


The small piece at the back is securely fastened 
and will not come loose. 


The stock is the best and strongest ever 
used for Book Covers. It is absolutely 
waterproof. 


We guarantee our covers to last a full school year 
under ordinary usage. 


THE PRICE IS RIGHT 


Send for Samples and Prices. **T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.’’— 


We also make Neatfit and Neatfit Adjustable Covers. Our line RUDYARD KIPLING. 


is complete. We can furnish you with the Cover you like best. 


The National Book Gover Go. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Sample and special brochure on school-house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 
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